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you a protective lubricating film 

» and axle right from the start, 
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TEXACO 
CAR OIL 


BUT 1960 HDW 


low-wear, low-friction protection that’s built into all 
grades of Texaco Car Oil 1960 HD. 

For more information about Texaco Car Oil 1960 
HDW, call the nearest Railway Sales Division Office. 
There’s one in Atlanta, Chicago, New York, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis and St. Paul. Or, write: 

tr tr t 

Texaco Inc., Railway Sales Division, 135 East 42nd 

Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


TEXACO 


Throughout the United States 
Canada + Latin America + West Africa 


RAILROAD LUBRICANTS AND SYSTEMATIC ENGINEERING SERVICE 





inspector tests rivets at bolster center brace. When tapped with hammer, loose rivets cause vibrations in special tool shown in inspector's left hand. 


QUALITY CONTROL... 


What does it mean to a car-building program? 


hlehem’s shops is an assembly- thus saving our customers money. Our goal is to maintain 
; in parts are separately built up, then such a standard of excellence that foreign inspection can 
the et tracks for assembly into finished be eliminated entirely. We would like to demonstrate our 


Liat 


e one | made part could spoil a whole car ideas of quality on your next order for hopper, gondola 


Bethlehem’s qua trol engineers are in the shops at or flat cars. You suggest the time and place. 
| i &} 


vecking ery aspect of construction, helping 


me dil even suggesting improvements BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 


r ¢ ity control program, Bethlehen BETHLEHEM, PA 


le ft y inc? riall . 
e t Oreign inspection substantially Export Sales: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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Bethlehem's rigid quality control was an integral part of every step in building 
4,000 of these AAR Alternate Standard hopper cars for the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
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Reducing Costs for SIXTY RAILROADS 


Established in 1926 to produce the world’s first track 
maintenance machine, the famous McWilliams Mole 
Ballast Cleaner — this company has pioneered many 
basic developments, including: split tamping heads... 
machine tamping under rail area... switch tamping... 
controlled ballast distribution ... spot tamping ... tie 
spacing ... power lining ... multiple bolt wrench... tie 
nipping and spiking. 

May we consult with you on any phase of track mainte- 
nance, involving either a standard machine or an entirely 
new concept. 


"ras o Wc | nintenance @ orporation 
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RAILROADS Rian. Ie Fle le i ee E, 
PITTSBURGH 30, PA. 


MCWILLIAMS TAMPERS — PRODUCTION, MULTI-PURPOSE 8, SPOT, JACK... 

MCWILLIAMS COMBINATION TRACK MACHINE, MOLE, SUPER MOLE, BALLAST 

DISTRIBUTOR .. . R.M.C. LINEMASTER, TIEMASTER, SPIKEMASTER, TIE SPACER, 
TIE UNLOADER, R.M.C. SPOT CAR REPAIR SYSTEM 
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Western Pacific, which called Southern Pacific’s stock-ex- 
change proposal “not a fair and equitable offer’, says the 
Santa Fe proposal is “considerably better.” 


Cover Story—Shippers call rail mergers ‘necessary’ 


Few respondents to this month’s Traffic Poll question the 
wisdom of railroad consolidations. Most of those strongly 
favoring mergers do so because of the railroads’ need to cut 
costs and increase efficiency. 


Cover Story—New sales ideas from Canada 


The Dominion’s railroads are making significant break- 
throughs in sales, market research and rates. Canadian rail- 
road sales executives and representatives of Canadian ship- 
pers assayed the present situation, and future prospects, at a 
recent roundtable discussion in Toronto. The discussion was 
sponsored by Railway Age in cooperation with the Canadian 
Industrial Traffic League. 


gets promises of aid 


New York and Connecticut officials will seek quick tax relief 
for the New Haven in an effort to help the railroad weather 
its current financial crisis. Their action could mean favorable 
reconsideration by the ICC of the road’s request for govern- 
ment guaranty of a $6,000,000 loan to meet current obliga- 
tions. 


Reading shop services 24 diesels a day 


The new repair facility is a 60-ft by 30-ft steel building. Most 
important of its money-saving installations is an automatic 
diesel-filter cleaner. 


NYC agency cash system is fast and accurate 


A new IBM punch-card system has been installed in 10 of 
the road’s larger freight stations. The system has reduced 
by one-third the number of steps required to process freight 
bills. 


radio aid coal dumping 


Here’s how the electronic devices are streamlining operations 
at the Public Service generating station in Bergen, N.J. 
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W.H. MINER, INC. CHICAGO 


Week at a 
Glance 


Current Statistics 


Operating revenues 

8 mos., 1960 $6,456 

8 mos., 1959 6,62 
Operatir g expenses 

8 mos., 1960 5,115,202,62 

8 mos., 1959 5,191 74 
Taxes 

8 mos., 1960 

8 mos., 1959 711 
Net railway operating incon 

8 mos., 1960 . 

8 mos., 1959 502,244 
Net income estimated 

8 mos., 1960 277 

8 mos., 1959 36 
Carloading revenue frei 

41 wks., 1960 

41 wks., 1959 
Freight cars on order 

Oct. 1, 1960 

Oct. 1, 1959 
Freight cors delivered 

9 mos., 1960 

9 mos 1959 
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reaffirms railroad microwave 
The commission will continue its policy of licensing point-to- 
point railroad microwave systems and has issued the first 
of a series of amendments implementing its microwave order. 


Rate hike will yield $130-135 million 


The Ex Parte 223 freight rate increases became effective Oct. 
24. The ICC permitted a general increase in line-haul rates 
of 0.5 cents per 100 lb where rates did not exceed 65 cents 
per 100 lb, one cent per 100 lb where rates exceeded 65 cents. 


Action Page—Who hauls what how far?.................... p.78 


Railroads don’t have enough information about the traffic 
being handled by other methods of transportation. This is bad 
for shippers as well as for railroads. Government should make 
public exactly the same detail of traffic and cost information 
on all forms of transportation that it now collects and makes 
public about railroads. 


Short and Significant 





A guaranteed rate on coal... 


has been established by the C&O for a Kentucky shipper with 
the approval of the Kentucky Railroad Commission. Under 
the contract, which C&O calls a “landmark in coal trans- 
portation in this country,” the railroad is guaranteed at 
least 80% (about 480,000 tons) of the coal traffic from Ken- 
tucky mines to the Kentucky Power Co.’s new Big Sandy 
plant, which will go into operation next year. 


of Rutland’s six-week strike 


came last week with an injunction against BLE, BLF&E, 
ORC&B and BRT following a suit brought by the railroad 
in federal district court. Judge E. W. Gibson, in enjoining the 
brotherhoods from continuing the strike, referred one issue 

-terminal changes—to the NRAB, upheld the railroad in 
another—the right to reduce the number of trains operated. 
Judge Gibson also made permanent a temporary injunction 
against the state of Vermont, which had attempted to end 
the strike with a non-bankruptcy receivership and state 
seizure (RA, Oct. 24, p. 32). 


A proposed wage settlement 


was vetoed last week by a SUNA referendum. A preliminary 
injunction restraining a Switchmen’s strike against 17 west- 
ern carriers remains in effect, pending a federal district 
court ruling on a carrier request for a permanent injunction. 
SUNA has appealed the legality of the injunction. 























one standard of service! 


1 who ship know the versatility of railroad transportation. No other 
of continent-wide shipping offers the facilities to handle the 
eme ranges of sizes, weights and bulk which railroads carry as a 


tter of course. 


ure accustomed to dealing with our road, you’ve found that every 

pment is important to us; that we give it the care and attention you 

nt it to have. Transportation is our business. That means one high 

ndard of service for every type of freight routed S. A. L. —a standard 
which we are pledged to observe. 


piggyback now 


hoard points 


AIR LINE 


ROUTE OF COURTEOUS SERVICE 
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Santa Fe, SP Seek WP Stock 


> The Story at a Glance: The Santa 
Fe last week challenged Southern Pa- 
cific’s bid to gain control of Western 
Pacific. 

Southern Pacific had previously an- 
nounced that a subsidiary had acquired 
10% of WP stock for investment pur- 
poses and that it was seeking permission 
to issue additional shares of SP author- 
ized common to exchange on a share- 
for-share basis with holders of WP com- 
mon (RA, Oct. 17, p. 9). 

Santa Fe is seeking ICC approval of 
a proposal to exchange one and one- 
fourth shares of Santa Fe common for 
each share of WP in a plan to gain con- 
trol of WP. A wholly-owned ATSF 
subsidiary, Chanslor-Western Oil & 
Development Co., now owns 20% of 
WP stock which would be put in a vot- 
ing trust pending Commission approval 
of the transaction. 

Western Pacific directors opposed 
SP’s exchange proposals as “not a fair 
and equitable offer” and WP president 
F. B. Whitmar termed the Santa Fe 
offer “considerably better.” 

Countering an offer by Southern Pa- 
cific to exchange its stock on a share 
for share with holders of WP 
common stock, the Santa Fe, last week. 
offered W P shareholders 1.25 shares of 


each WP share 


basis 


Santa Fe common fo: 
tendered for exchange 

At issue is control of the 1,900-mile 
Western Railway and its sub- 
serving southern California, 
Nevada and Utah and providing a link 
in the jute connecting 
the Pacific northwest and southern Cali- 
fornia via GN-WP-ATS} 

Southern Pacific, in Finance Docket 
21314 and 21315, filed with the ICC 
on October 10, seeks permission to 
1,733,806 shares of authorized 


Pacific 
sidiaries 


inner gateway 


issue 


but unissued stock and to gain control 
of WP through acquisition of its capi- 


tal stock either by exchange or pur- 
chase on the open market 

“The said SP, “will 
make possible important economies and 
efficiencies in the operations of both 
SP and WP.” Hauling freight tonnage 
on an exchange basis and “further joint 
use Of facilities,” said SP’s application, 
would result in “an improved transpor- 
tation service.” 

Southern Pacific and Western Pacific 
now interchange traffic at 15 points in 


transaction 
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California and five in Nevada. Under 
a “paired-track agreement,” WP and 
SP trains between Alazon and Weso, 
Nev., operate over WP trackage east- 
bound (178 miles) and over SP track- 
age westbound (183 miles). Between 
Westwood and Mason, Cal., WP oper- 
ates over SP tracks. Both roads serve 
common territory in northern Califor- 
nia. WP’s Oakland-Salt Lake City main 
line traverses the same territory as 
SP’s Overland route between Oakland, 
Cal., and Ogden, Utah. 

Should it gain control of WP, SP 
plans to shift six daily trains running 
between Flanigan and Weso, Nev., to 
WP’s shorter (by 53 miles) line between 
these two points. SP also sees savings 
for WP by using SP’s 89-mile route be- 
tween Sacramento and Oakland instead 
of the 134-mile WP route via Stockton. 

Western Pacific directors took a dim 
view of SP’s exchange offer and, follow- 
ing a special meeting, issued a state- 
ment opposing the move. SP control 
of WP would “substantially lessen com- 
petition in the common territory served 
by both carriers,” said the directors, 
and would “jeopardize the future of 
the competitive north and south service 
now operated jointly by GN, WP and 
Santa Fe.” 

WP directors also noted that the SP 
application failed to spell out how its 
employees would fare under SP con- 
trol and that economies mentioned by 
SP could be “achieved by joint action 
of the two roads.” 

WP also took offense at the “manner 
in which SP has elected to pursue its 
attempts to acquire control,” saying 
that SP’s action taken “without 
prior consultation with WP officers or 
directors” and that the representations 
in the application were “apparently 
made on judgment exercised unilater- 
ally by the Southern Pacific.” 

Following the WP action, ATSF 
President Ernest S. Marsh announced 
late last week that the Santa Fe, 
through a wholly-owned subsidiary, had 
acquired 365,000 shares (20%) of WP 
stock and had asked ICC approval to 
acquire full control of WP. 

“If acquisition of control [of WP] 
is authorized,” said Mr. Marsh, “it 
would assure continuance of _ the 
through north-south route via Santa Fe- 
WP-GN” which he called the only rail 
service “competitive with Southern Pa- 


was 


cific on commerce between major Cali- 
fornia points and the Pacific north- 
west.” 

Santa Fe control of WP, according 
to Marsh, would also assure continua- 
tion of “competitive service on the 
east-west route to and through Salt 
Lake City, Utah.” 

WP and Santa Fe, together with SP, 
share ownership of the Central Cali- 
fornia Traction Co. Santa Fe has sev- 
eral local trackage agreements with WP 
and interchanges traffic with WP at 
Oakland, San Francisco and Stockton, 
Cal. 

Emphasizing preservation of com- 
petition rather than possible economies, 
Santa Fe’s application for control of 
WP stated that the proposed transaction 
“will affirmatively contribute to ade- 
quate transportation service by assuring 
continuation of aggressive competition 
in the dynamically expanding area im- 
mediately affected” and would preserve 
and foster “established gateways and 
routes via which the increasing traffic 
demands of the area may be met.” 

F. B. Whitman, president, WP, de- 
clined to say whether WP would sup- 
port Santa Fe’s proposal, but noted 
that “offhand” it seemed to meet the 
“factors stressed by WP directors” in 
opposing SP control. 

WP directors will study Santa Fe’s 
bid at a meeting on November 7. 





Southern Preferred 


Central of Georgia, a key road 
in the complex rail merger-con- 
trol situation in the Seutheast, be- 
lieves that the Southern, “because 
of its connections with Central 
and service throughout the South, 
is the logical and natural affilia- 
tion for Central.” The outcome of 
two issues—the proposed ACL- 
SAL merger and the disposition 
of CofGa stock held by Frisco— 
“will be large factors in determin- 
ing Central of Georgia’s future 
and the transportation pattern of 
the entire Southeast,” CofGa 
President W. E. Dillard told em- 
ployees recently. He added: “Con- 
tinued uncertainty as to control 
of Central is not in its best in- 
terest.” 














Kennedy Raps Waterway Tolls 


candi 


for the 


me out 
“We 


is those 


Vays 


rece and 
Eisenhower- 
nposition of 
waterways 
lent taxes 
which 

of invest- 
ich facili- 


assert- 


water carrier industry, it should cer- 
tainly be given further consideration.” 
He referred to the Department of Com- 
merce’s recommendation, in the so- 
called Mueller Report, for the estab- 
lishment of user charges on airways 
and on the waterways (RA, March 21, 
p. 31). 

On the question of railroad owner- 
ship of barge lines, the Vice President 
had this to say: “There is now pending 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission a case in which several rail- 
roads propose to purchase a barge line. 
A great deal may still be accomplished 


atmosphere that en 
courages cooperative use of facilities 
and voluntary establishment of through 
routes and joint rates as between vari- 
ous modes. I would not, therefore, ad 
vocate any this time.” 

Senator Kennedy's views on water- 
ways were contained in a statement 
issued by the Kennedy-Johnson Natural 
Resources Advisory Committee. Earlier, 
he had made general observations on 
railroads in a paper entitled, “Toward 
a Strong Railroad Industry.” 

Senator Kennedy called “the distress 
our most 


be served in an 


change at 


of our railroads one of 


through voluntary 

ment, Vice 

expressed 
ple that 

c expendi- 

But he it 


prepared 


determination 
experience 


appear for 
charges more 
domestic 


though ownership of other forms of 
transportation is possible under existing 
statutes, litigation in this field has re- 
stricted substantially the area in which 
might be permitted. Whether this 
irea should be enlarged through legis- 
lation is a matter which should be left 
after we 
with 
ordination. The public interest will best 


coordination. Al- crucial problems.” 

Specifically, he called for (1) “a 
census of transportation so that the 
Congress and the executive will have 
adequate and accurate information on 
which to act”; (2) relief from “burden- 
some and unnecessary government reg- 
ulation”; (3) and more 
effective use of oul in meet- 
ing the problems of urban mass trans 
portation 


and “greater 


have had 
voluntary co- 


railroads” 





Watching Washington with Walter Taft 


© TRANSPORT 


not Democratic 


PLANK of the Democratic plat- 
members of the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Magnuson of Washington, who was 
ttee in the past Congress and who 
in that role during the next 


e Democrats will retain control 
Magnuson is not up for reelection 
H six-year two 


PHAT’S BECAUSI 
has 


term more 


tHE CHAIRMAN’S POSITION was stated in a letter 


D nember of committee— 


lia. Mr. Engle had expressed 


the 


plank’s statements which says 
ticular freedom from 


enable them to compete ef- 


need of 


of transportation.” 


SENATOR MAGNUSON’S LETTER said he had 
was not in the original draft 

elee which always accompanies 

e language slipped in some- 

iirman went on to say that, 

of the platform committee at 

he was at the three previous 
have insisted that any reference 
tion” be broadened “to apply to 


all modes of transportation, to bring it in line with Con- 


> 


gressional policy.’ 
IN HIS JUDGMENT, “few if members of the 
platform committee were aware of this particular lan- 


Mr. Magnuson 
the chairman had 


any 


guage and the questions raised thereby,” 
alter 
asserted that “if regulation is burdensome, all forms of 


also said. This statement came 


transportation should be treated equitably in any pro- 
posal to lift such burdens.” 


NOTING his committee’s jurisdiction over proposed 
transport legislation, the chairman went on to point out 
that legislative policy is determined by Congress. He 
added that “this is where the decision will be made as 
to what is equitable” in the transport field 


DEMOCRATIC MEMBERSHIP of the committee is 
not expected to change much, if at all. Like Chairman 
Magnuson, Senator Engle did not have to run this year 
Neither did seven of the committee’s other nine Demo- 
cratic members. The two running are Senator Thurmond 
of South Carolina, who is unopposed, and Senator 
Bartlett of Alaska. 


ONLY TWO MEMBERS of the committee’s Republi- 
can minority of six senators are also up for reelection. 
They are the senior minority member, Senator Schoeppel 
of Kansas, and Senator Case of New Jersey. 
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Because years of service have proven the excellence of General 
Steel’s one-piece designs and quality construction. Railroads 
recognize the advantages of: 

@ Simplified car construction 

@ Great strength with minimum weight 

@ Long maintenance-free life 


@ Built-in extra strength needed for 


bulkhead service 


In the past year, the Pennsylvania, Union Pacific, Wabash, and 
Illinois Central re-ordered a total of 900 cast steel one-piece 
underframes . . . and 25 major roads have nearly 8,000 General 
Steel underframes in service or on order. 


Use them in your new cars. They’re your best investment by far. 


P22) ceNERAL STEEL CASTINGS 


GRANITE Civ. teh. ° EDDODYSTONE, PA. ° AVONMORE, PA. 


... where railroad progress is cast in steel 





SHE’S IN ON TIME... 
...With an assist from Gould 


iuse she got un- and cobalt into active materials of the 
1 big boost from positive plates. The silver and cobalt 
vendable yuble-free Gould Diesel migrate to—and collect on—positive grid 
Starting Batteri members, forming an insoluble oxide sur- 
Expertly engineered from cover to plate face impervious to acid and oxygen at- 
Gould Kathanode Batteries with the new tack. 
Silconic Plate provide that extra reserve Specify reliable Gould Kathanode Bat- 
power needed for fast breakaway torque teries for the heavy current drains re- 
ontinued operation in rain, sleet, quired in diesel starting. Call your Gould 
ill kinds of weather! representative for the complete story. 
25% more battery life. With the vital new He’s listed under “Batteries—Industri- 
Sileonic Plate. Gould Kathanode Bat- al” in the Yellow Pages. Gould-National 
offer greatly increased life through Batteries, Inc., Trenton 7, New Jersey. 
ntion of grid corrosion, the most In Canada, write to Gould-National Bat- Gould Diese! Starting Batteries with 
nmon cause of battery failure. Here’s teries of Canada, Ltd., 1819 Yonge St., Silconic Plates resist corrosion, hold 
principl rould introduces silver Toronto, Ontario. their charge, and last longer. 
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Here’s why 
SMART SHIPPERS 


specify 
Burlington 
to,from and via 


KANSAS GilY 


A glance at the map shows you why: Kansas 
City is at the heart of the nation. Radiating 
out from it are the transportation arteries of 
America. One of the greatest of these arteries 
is the Burlington... your best routing to or from 
Kansas City. 


When you ship via Kansas City, you select a 
direct route to many markets. And when you 
specify via Burlington, you select arailroad with 
roadway, facilities and manpower which guar- 
antee you prompt service, without unnecessary 
delay. 


Remember: It’s good business ‘to ship 
via Kansas City...and via Burlington! 
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SURLINGTON | 


“ee ea? iB 


Whatever your freight transportation need—carload or 
less-carload movements, piggyback, over-the-highway 
trucking, or a combination of several types—the Burlington 
is ready, willing, and able to serve you. 


From the Great Lakes to the Rockies...from the Canadian 
border states to the Gulf of Mexico...you ship better when 
you ship Burlington. 


For helpful service, call your Burlington Freight 
Representative. 


“|Butlington| er aera LINES 


Houte 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 
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Rail Mergers Are ‘Necessary’ 


roposition 


At the present time, there are under 
discussion at least seven proposals to 
combine two or more major railroads 
through merger, acquisition of control, 
etc. [Two of these, involving the Erie 
and the Lackawanna and the Chicago 
& North Western-Minneapolis & St. 
Louis, were approved by the ICC and 
became effective after this Poll was sent 
out.] If all the pending proposals should 
finally be consummated, it would mean 
fewer competitive routes open to ship- 
pers; also, that communities 
would be served by individual 
carriers. On the other it should 
tend to concentrate service via the best 
routes; and, by strengthening the finan- 
cial position of the carriers, 
should result in better transportation for 
shippers generally. 


many 
fewer 
hand, 


merged 


1) Without 
particular 


necessary reference to any 


merger proposals, which 
desirable: 
inter-railroad com- 
petition at about its present level, so 
far as number of 


cerned? (This, broadly 


would you consider more 


a) Maintenance of 


companies is con- 
would mean no 
major mergers; maintenance of present 
routings, physical 
facilities; multiple- 
railroad now having 
service.) 0 


stations and other 
continuation of 
service at points 
such 
b) Less, but probably more intensive, 
inter-railroad competition between few- 
individually stronger, carriers? 
(This, again broadly, would mean ulti- 
mate approval of some or all pending 
mergers and perhaps of others; elimi- 
nation of some stations, termi- 
nals or other facilities, but, hopefully, 
from remaining; 
fewer but probably stronger railroads in 


areas.) ee 


er, but 


routes 


better service those 


some 


2) Do that the 
trend toward mergers or consolidations 
may result in companies which might 
be too big or too widespread to be 
efficiently operated or managed? 

Yes 16 

No 66 


you see any danger 


iterest 1s pro- 
or consolida- 
essary,” even 
unanimous 
managers 
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answering this month’s Poll 

Only a handful of 
pressed any doubts 
the wisdom of the 


respondents ex- 
whatever about 
apparent trend to- 
ward combination of carriers, and they 
did so in such relatively mild terms that 
their replies must be classified as re- 
servations rather than opposition. 

A significant minority of traffic men 
do, however, see some danger that mer- 
may companies which 
could be too big for efficient manage- 


gers result in 
ment or good service 
Most of the men who most strongly 
favor mergers base their opinions on 
the railroads’ need to cut costs and in- 
crease efficiency 
“Survival,” says I 
Portland 


fic Association, 


S. Clay, secretary- 
Ore., Freight Traf- 
“forces the railroads to 
Railroad labor, the secu- 
rities market, all dictate the same thing.” 
From the opposite end of the country, 
it New York, F. ¢ 

general traffic manager, 
Corp.., 


manager, 


consolidate 


Tighe, assistant 
Union Carbide 
expresses a confirming opinion: 
“Mergers are a ‘must’ to keep pace with 
confidence in 
private-enterprise transport.” 

adds D. C. Ward, traffic 
Hoerner Keo- 
back 
and 
ind better able 


the times and restore 
“Mergers,” 
Boxes, Inc., 


nevitable to cut 


manager, 
kuk, 


duplicating 


lowa, “are 
service, reduce costs 
make railroads stronger 
to compete.” 

E. J. Davis, director of traffic, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Hl., thinks 
that, “if we are a healthy trans- 
must be “many 
rail and truck com- 
panies.” Such mergers, Mr. Davis adds, 
would the only thing 
transportation system 

too much supply and not enough 
demand.” 


to have 
portation system,” there 
mergers of both 
help to correct 


wrong with ou 


Several respondents base their pro- 
merger feelings directly on the cost- 
reduction theme. One of these, L. P 
Siddons, general traffic manager, Holly 
Sugar Corp., 
“We have too railroad 
competing origins 
and destinations. Consolidations or mer- 


Colorado Springs, said: 


many miles of 
between the same 
gers would help eliminate this duplica- 
tion.” Another exponent of the 
is W. K. Cabot, GTM, Johnson 
& Johnson, New Brunswick, N.J.: “Du- 
plicate must be abolished 
wherever efficiency demands. Overhead 


same 
idea 


facilities 
costs must be reduced—or spread over 
a greater volume of traffic.” 


Along the same line, I Ward- 


enburg, director of traffic for E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Del., would “particularly favor mer- 
gers resulting in elimination of dupli- 
cate facilities.” W. E. Maley, who holds 
the same title with U.S. Borax & Chem- 
ical Corp. at Los Angeles, thinks “there 
are sO many areas where duplicate 
services are performed that mergers 
cannot but help the situation.” 

H. P. Gabriel, general traffic man- 
ager, Hershey Chocolate Corp., Her- 
shey, Pa., points out that, at least until 
recently, “three main-line rail carriers 
had 113 freight terminals in the city of 
Philadelphia. Here alone millions of 
dollars could be saved in taxes and op- 
erating costs. Multiply this, with other 
operating cost savings, by the hundreds 
of other cities where the same condi- 
tion exists and you come up with a 
staggering sum.” 

Some respondents, like R. H. Heil- 
man, director of transportation, A. O. 
Smith Corp., Milwaukee, thinks “econ- 
omies effected by mergers through re- 
duction of duplicate facilities and man- 
power” will not only “strengthen the 
transportation agencies” but will “even- 
tually result in reduced 
passed on to industry.” 

Much the same hope 
will lead in the long run to lower 
charges—is expressed also by such re- 
spondents as J. W. Dobmeier, traffic 
manager, Buffalo Forge Co., Buffalo, 
N.Y.; H. F. Sixtus, general traffic de- 
partment manager, Mohasco Industries, 
Amsterdam, N.Y.; and L. J. Rowley, 
manager of traffic and transportation 
for Lockheed Aircraft’s California di- 
vision at Burbank. 

Competition—or at least the condi- 
tions under which railroads presently 
encounter it—seems to be considered 
as a double-barreled reason for merger. 
On the one hand, as O. A. DeCroce, 
GTM, Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa., says, “fewer financially sound, 
well-managed railroads is the more de- 
sirable alternative” if the railroad sys- 
tem as a whole “is to remain strong 
enough to compete with other forms of 
transportation.” (Mr. DeCroce “would 
prefer” to see inter-railroad competition 
remain somewhere near its present 
level, but accepts the merger idea be- 
cause “too many railroads are in seri- 
ous financial difficulty.”) “Consolida- 
tion is the only answer,” says H. H. 
Kohn, TM, Linwood Stone Products 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Roundtable: Why Canadian Rails 


® The Story at a Glance: Canadian 
railways—like those of the United 
States—have made rapid technological 
progress in the past 15 years. 

Now they are moving rapidly toward 
equally far-reaching, and possibly even 
more significant, progress in sales, 
market research and rates. Their efforts 
in those directions also parallel—but in 
some cases are ahead of—comparable 
efforts in this country. 

To find out what is going on in 
Canada, what shippers think about it, 
and what ideas may be applicable here, 
Railway Age—in cooperation with the 
Canadian Industrial Traffic League— 
recently sponsored a roundtable dis- 
cussion, in Toronto. The article which 
follows reports what Canadian railway 
sales executives and _ representative 
Canadian shippers said at that meeting. 


Hudson: What seneral, is the 


lind and 


think I ybjective of 
the recent sales-oriented reorganization 
of Canadian forces? 
Hart: In Canadian 
ourselves 
think of 
arm of 
To do this, 
vhat we do 
loing things, 
Secondly, we 
com- 
things. I use 
the general 
traditional 
The real competition— 
ompetition that 


railway traffic 
general, we on 
would lke t get 
ym where w can 


» the transportation 


and sx 
better ae It our 
of do 


C ympetito 


than the 


is going to 
way of doing things—is 
f other modes 

than from 

we've got to 

the business 

sre is a three- 

ut of the total 
competition 


Edsforth: I heartily endorse every- 
thing Mr. Hart has said. There can be 
no doubt we are up against an en- 
tirely different concept of transporta- 
tion today than we were, say, 25 years 
ago. We have to adjust ourselves to 
meet that new situation. In the past 
our efforts have been pretty much 
directed to selling what we were given 
to sell rather than to marketing, that 
is, to finding out what our customers 
needed and seeing if we could design 
the kind of transportation they did 
need at a price they could pay. Our 
recent reorganization is a good ex- 
ample of our thinking. We have 
broken down our territories into some- 
what smaller units. We have tried to 
make each of those units more self- 
dependent. We have given them more 
local and regional authority. We have 
tried to clear the channels of com- 
munication to eliminate what were 
sometimes bottlenecks. We are trying 
to give our people an opportunity to, 
let’s say, educate themselves a little 
better by giving them more responsi- 
bility, making them more responsible 
for what goes on in their own territory. 

All those things, of course, have a 
primary object, and that is to develop 
traffic for the transportation company. 
I say transportation company and not 
railway company because we feel now 
that we are selling transportation, not 
just rail transportation, and that is the 
concept on which we are working. 

Hudson: I take it you hope to correct 
by your reorganization a_ situation 
which seems to exist in the United 
States. Railway Age last year conducted 
a poll of shippers who replied, in 
general, that railroad salesmen as in- 
dividuals are good, are helpful to in- 
dustry, but frequently have too much 
trouble getting action on rates or 
service matters when they have to go 
through higher echelons of their own 
company. 


jainst an entirely different concept 


tion... We have to adjust ourselves 


w situation...We feel now that we 


isportation, not just rail transpor- 


C. D. Edsforth 


Edsforth: That criticism applies to 
Canadian railways also. It is one of 
the problems we are trying to over- 
come. We feel that our reorganization, 
and the placing of more responsibility 
on people in the field, will at least 
partially overcome it. Of course, it 
can’t be done overnight, but we are 
working on it. 

Dean: Both speakers have mentioned 
the change in railway conditions, but 
neither mentioned the change in in- 
dustrial conditions. At one time every 
industry had a warehouse, and shipped 
from that warehouse. Customers car- 
ried big inventories. That's all gone, 
because of the change in transporta- 
tion conditions. Customers no longer 
need to carry a large inventory. The 
primary producer carries whatever in- 
ventory needs to be carried, and it’s 
a hand-to-mouth proposition. That’s 
one of the main reasons why rail- 
roads have got to change their whole 
method of doing things. 

Hart: I agree completely. Whether 
we like it or not, it’s bringing into 
play forces we hope to meet. Speed 
of service, speed of information and 
speed of decision are of absolute im- 
portance to industry now, and they 
must get that from the transportation 
arm as well as from the other parts of 
their operation. 

Johnston: You are quite right, Mr. 
Dean. It is our hope and intention, as 
rapidly as possible, to extend our 
thinking well beyond simple transporta- 
tion from point to point. We know 
we have to project ourselves right into 
your plant, right to the end of your 
production line, and to the customer’s 
shelf. We have to think of the industrial 
traffic manager’s problem in terms of 
packaging, of primary distribution and 
redistribution. We also hope industry, 
for its part, will continue to extend 
the responsibility of industrial traffic 
managers, to permit them to think and 
act in terms well beyond transportation 
itself, to enter into the field of ma- 
terials handling, of warehousing, pack- 
aging, unit loading and so on, so 
that when we approach industry we 
will, to a much greater extent than 
now, be able to deal with one man, 
one department, one group. By the 
same token, we hope when industry 
comes to us they, too, will be able 
to deal with one group. 

Speaking specifically to rates, we 
are now setting up “commodity 
panels.” Heretofore, the railway rate 
man has been charged with knowing 
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Panel Participants: 


FOR THE CANADIAN NATIONAL... 


A. H.‘Hart, vice president—sales 
G. R. Johnston, general sales siiaianii: tiie 
R. R. Latimer, assistant manager, freight sales develop- 


ment 


FOR THE CANADIAN PACIFIC... 


Cc D. Edsforth, vice president — traffic 
John Fullerton, general freight traffic manager 


Ww. G. 


FOR SHIPPERS... 


Scott, manager, traffic research 


F. W. Dean, general traffic manager, Steel Co. of Canada 
Harry Henson, traffic manager, British American Oil Co. 
D. W. Kennard, traffic manager, Union Carbide Canada 
Charles LaFerle, general traffic manager, Simpson-Sears 
George Paul, manager, transportation department, Swift 


Canadian Co. 


W. J. Rae, manager, transportation & supply, Lever Bros. 
W. H. Shoemaker, assistant general traffic manager, 


Abitibi Power & Paper Co. 


V. G. Stroud, general traffic manager, Duplate Canada 


& Associated Cos. 


P. T. Brewbaker, manager of transportation, Hooker 
Chemical Corp., Niagara Falls, N.Y., representing the 
National Industrial Traffic League 


R. Eric Gracey, general secretary, Canadian Industrial 


Traffic League 


FOR RAILWAY AGE... 


G. C. Hudson, traffic & transportation editor, and panel 


moderator 


advanced in 
to bring your own 


are. How far have you 
your 
companies closer to industry 

Scott: While the CPR _ has been 
actively engaged in technical research 
for years, for the purpose of improving 
railway little has been done 
towards a better understanding 
shipper’s distribution require- 
This will be one of the major 
functions of the traffic research group. 
We also have two other departments 
which are going to become more re- 
search-oriented industrial develop- 
ment and agriculture. They will sup- 
plement the work of traffic research 
by functioning as specialists for the 
type of traffic with which their work 


own plans 


service, 
as yet 
of the 
ments. 


associated. 

question of how we 
plan to get closer to industry, that, 
of course, is largely a matter of staff. 
While we haven't thought this problem 
through completely, we do feel there 
will have to be some sort of working 
committee made up of traffic, operat- 
ing and transportation officers which 
will go directly to industry and study 
their transportation requirements. On 
the basis of their findings, we will 
then have to meet these requirements 
as best we can. 

Johnston: We hope eventually we 
can go to industry and say: “We can’t 
get a firm understanding of your 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Coal—top grade bituminous coal—has always been 
ehtswitch and watch the dark- . : Ne se ea 
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In actual operating and laboratory tests to date, the 
Barber CUSHION TUBE underframe (less than 
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important—yet economical—method of cutting down 


your annual freight loss and damage bill. 


The increased travel (up to 7”+) is used in buff 
before the car body moves, before the sill is highly 
stressed, or the lading subjected to shock. 


Let us demonstrate. 


*$85,589,693.00 freight loss and damage bill on U. S. and 
Canadian railroads during the first nine months of 1959. 
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WHY CANADIAN RAILS STRESS SALES (Continued from page 


cover them directly and get the in- 
formation through. This, however, does 
not take away from the absolute 
necessity of our own people making 
certain that their customers in in- 
dividual industries know specifically by 
word of mouth what is going on. 
Furthermore, in my opinion, we must 
stop being passive—stop expecting 
people to come to us to tell us their 
problems. We must be actively trying 
to determine the problems; to come 
up with answers that will be good 
from your point of view, and from 
our point of view. 

In research, there are really two 
problems. There is strategic research 
to determine the problems of the steel 
industry—of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry—of the oil industry, and so 
forth. This can be done, and should 
be done, on an industry-wide basis. 
This can and probably will continue 
to be done by our research group. 
At the moment we are in consultation 
with two of the large industrial groups 
to find out our market difficulties. 

Basically, that is where we are 
lacking in total knowledge, that is, to 
find out what our market is and how 
to slant ourselves taward it. 

Then, after that, there is a tactical 
research job and in our concept that 
will be done within the sales depart- 
ment itself. This involves meeting with 
the individual customer to see how 
the broad principles developed by the 
industrial study can fit in, not to the 
steel industry as a whole, but to in- 
dividual steel companies, and whether 
or not we have to do any changing. 
Out of these things we hope difficulties 
will be exposed and appropriate solu- 
tions developed, and that we will be 
able to shoot our thoughts out to the 
total sales force so that when small 
industries are called upon by our line 
sales group, our people will go with 
information that will be useful, and 
our salesmen will actually have some- 
thing to sell. 

Latimer: Up to now stress in research 
work has been placed on making 
direct contact with each customer, 
finding out specific problems and try- 
ing to work out some fairly fast solu- 
tions. There is something else that can 
be done, partly from a research point 
of view, and partly with the idea of 
bringing the railway and its customers 
closer together. The railway has a lot 
of knowledge about transportation 
costs and transportation factors, and 
how they can be affected and modified. 
Possibly many of the matters now 
settled by individual judgment and 
discretion could be _ standardized, 
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published and made known to industry, 
so industry in its turn could start 
thinking imaginatively of how railway 
companies could be used in different 
ways. This, in itself, would bring 
us closer both to big shippers and to 
small and medium-size shippers. By 
making more choices and alternatives 
available to the public we would 
stiraulate a lot of people to come to 
us with suggestions as to how they 
could better use us. 

Fullerton: One of the things we hope 
to accomplish by this reorganization 
is to have our rate people call on 
industry. Up to now we have expected 
them to be able to answer questions 
regarding, say, flour and feed. Then 
the next man is interested in lumber, 
and the next in iron and steel. To 
overcome some of the difficulties, we 
hope to have the rate men go around 
and discuss some of the rate problems. 
But we still have to think of some 
contribution to overhead after we have 
provided the service. 

LaFerle: My observation is that the 
frustration of traffic managers is not 
due to the senior officers of our 
Canadian railways, but to their field 
men. I am talking about some local 
agents. The local agent, whether in a 
small town or a big city, is the local 
representative of the railway company. 
He should see that the customers in 
his territory are looked after, rather 
than create a tremendous amount of 
frustration which results in shippers 
saying: “I’m through. I'm not going 
to call him again.” 

Your main difficulty is with some 
of your local freight agents who do 
not assume the responsibilities of the 
job you have allocated to them in 
their territory. They can cure a tre- 
mendous amount of your trouble by 
showing their customers they are in- 
terested in their business. Although 
things have changed a little bit in the 
last few years, some agents don’t seem 
to care when you get your shipments, 
how long it’s going to take, or how 
long it’s been in the shed. 

We are fortunate in that we enjoy 
a tremendous amount of friendship for 
Canadian railway officers. The flexi- 
bility of getting rates fixed is not so 
complicated as you enjoy, or rather 
detest, in the United States. We have 
men here today who have damned the 
old system of getting business. They 
are creating an organization based on 
fundamental principles of salesmanship. 
They will succeed if they keep on ap- 
proaching it on lines based on discus- 
sions we have had so far. In the past 

(Continued on page 24) 
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tight freight 


To the shipper, Steel-Corr Carliner 
means a new kind of security for lading: tight, clean, 
class “A” packaging; to the railroads it 
means tighter schedules, satisfied customers. 
Steel-Corr cuts rejections, switching, make-up time; 
speed and savings begin at the dock. 
Not a temporary package either, Steel-Corr is 
designed for permanence . . . and much more quickly 
installed, much more easily maintained . . . 
two men can upgrade a car in half an hour 
(fifteen minutes with a stapling gun). Write for brochure. 


Stellan the new material 


with years of experience 


8401 WEST DOOGE ROAD 
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A Steel-Corr lined car ready for loading at A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company, Decatur, Illinois. 
Another satisfied shipper who prefers Steel-Corr lined cars. 
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paper work.” We succeeded to the ex- 
tent that we cut down our paper work 
by not less than 75%. Traffic is 
moving excellently. There is no trouble 
about time in transit. The way of 
arriving at your laid-down cost is a 
very simple mathematical formula. In- 
stead of having 40, 50, 100 items on 
a bill of lading, we just have one line. 
We say: “Here’s your tonnage. There’s 
your quoted average rate.” It is not 
an agreed charge. As a result, the 
group I represent is now 100% with 
the rails. The railroads have at last 
realized how important our traffic is 
without any complication of classifica- 
tion, loading or distribution. 

It’s very healthy to localize your 
problems. I am sure the way you are 
breaking up your divisions now will 
get you some good results. Many times 
when we have a problem we feel we 
are just going in circles. So we finally 
say: “Why should I go to all this 
trouble? We’ve got trucks offering the 
same kind of service, perhaps at less 
cost, so why should I continue to be 
frustrated?” After somebody else gets 
the business, the city solicitor comes 
in and says: “Why did we lose this 
business?” Then he tries to regain it, 
but it’s too late to switch after you 
have diverted the traffic. You rail- 
road people have the greatest potential 
organization in Canada. I’ve always 
said you had the ability to do what 
you're trying to do today, but there 
was a certain amount of restraint and 
dissension. I want to congratulate the 
carriers on the way they are approach- 
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ing the present problems. 

Dean: I was delighted to hear Mr. 
Johnston say the railways are chang- 
ing their ideas so far as freight rates 
are concerned. I have always marveled 
at the ability of a freight traffic man- 
ager to know everything about every 
business. How he does it, I don’t 
know. I have the highest admiration 
for those at the head of the traffic 
departments of the railways for the 
outstanding ability they have displayed, 
but I think the time has come when 
it should be split up. 

I am thinking, for example, about 
our own sales department, which is 
divided up according to commodities. 
When our man goes out to talk about 
a particular commodity, he knows all 
about it. He doesn’t have to talk 
about all the others that we sell: I think 
it is time the railways come to 
that conclusion because I know I like 
to deal with a man who is an expert 
on iron and steel freight rates. I 
don’t expect him to know about grain, 
oil and other things, but I do like him 
to know about the problems in the iron 
and steel industry. 

LaFerle: He should come to help 
you solve your problems. 

Dean: That’s right, but he can do a 
lot better job if he’s an expert on 
particular commodities rather than 
having to be an expert on every 
commodity that moves in the country. 

LaFerle: In other words, you have 
nothing to sell, but you've got every- 
thing to buy and the seller should be 

(Continued on page 29) 
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WHY CANADIAN RAILS STRESS SALES (Continued from page 24) 


in a position to convince you that he’s 
got something to that’s worth 
something to you. 

Dean: Yes, that it’s something I want 
to buy. In other words, I lay my rate 
problem before him and tell him: 
“Here is what I am up against.” I 
expect him to know something about 
the problems of the steel industry in 
marketing its product, because if we 
don’t market our products the railways 
certainly aren’t going to haul them. 

Hudson: I take it shippers feel rail- 
roads generally are moving in the right 
direction in their sales reorganization 
program. If there is no disagreement, 
1 suggest we get into more detail on 
market research. Mr. Scott and Mr. 
Latimer told briefly what their ob- 
jectives were. Could they go into a little 
more detail as to how they are operat- 
ing—what they are doing 

Latimer: Freight sales development, 
which is the traffic re- 
search on the CNR, working in 
several different fields 

First, we have under way develop- 
ment of much more complete, and 
more readily available, current statis- 
tics on our own A great 
source of difficulty in planning changes 
has been the almost total lack of any 
current statistics—good statistics—on 
what we were doing. That develop- 
ment, through modern accounting 
machinery, is well on its way and 
should be completed over the next 
two 

Second, we are 
trying to develop a deal more 
information than has been avail- 
able before on transportation patterns 
within the country, by commodities, 
industries, areas. This primarily in- 
formation dealing with our share of 
the market in various commodities, by 
mileage blocks, weight and shipping 
groups. It adds up very detailed 
information on traffic patterns. This 
kind of information difficult 
and very expensive come by in 
many ipproach at the 
moment is fragmentary and we're not 
at all certain as to how it will be ac- 
complished in the long run. 

Finally, there is the area of detailed 
research studies in cooperation with 
individual shippers. Because of limita- 
tions of time, manpower and money, 
this is an approach which can be 
made only selectively where we see 
worthwhile returns available. What 
directions it will take depends en- 
tirely on the problems found within 
the industry or company being dealt 
with. 
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market research we are and will be 
doing in its purest and narrowest 
sense, but in addition we are also 
taking a look at our rate structure. I 
mentioned earlier the great complexity 
of industries, especially the small and 
medium-size ones, our inability to be 
in personal contact with each of them, 
and the undesirability of waiting for 
them to come to us with their prob- 
lems. In many cases they simply don’t 
bother to come to us. Thus, we feel 
that some type of general rate and 
service action must be _ considered. 
Such action would announce to this 
great number of small and medium- 
size shippers that we are in business 
to be competitive, and that we offer 
these attractive services and rates, not 
as a matter of coming to us and 
negotiating, but as an open matter 
available to all comers who want to 
make use of it. 

Scott: The broad concept of market 
research involves more than simply 
traffic matters. There are probably 
four major fields in which market 
research can be useful to management. 

The first is through the development 
and analysis of traffic data essential 
to rate departments as an aid to the 
many difficult rate decisions they have 
to make. Second, is the development 
of sales information necessary for in- 
telligent direction of sales efforts. 


Third, is development of better under- 


standing of what the transportation 
market actually is. One problem rail- 
ways have to face is that there are no 
proper government statistics available 
from which we can determine our total 
traffic market. Steps are being taken 
in Canada to improve this, but these 
are directed basically at the total 
traffic market rather than a breakdown 
by areas, by commodities and between 
carriers. One of the major fields we 
have to explore if we are going to 
try to determine policy with respect 
to traffic matters is what the market 
of our competitors is. We have a 
rough idea as to what they are carry- 
ing, but we get very little assistance 
in this matter from any government 
statistics. Industry, on the other hand, 
through the industry census, does have 
better raw material which it can use for 
market research studies. 

A fourth field for which market 
research should be useful is in planning 
capital budget projects, which, for 
their success, depend on the traffic 
that is going to be available to support 
them. 

One of the most important fields of 
market research which has not been 
looked at closely and which we do 


have to consider is the matter of 
transportation costs versus distribution 
costs. In many industries, it is possible 
to save on transportation costs but the 
savings may be more than offset by 
additional distribution cost, incurred 
by transportation services which are 
not quick enough to meet their re- 
quirements. I feel we have to, either 
on a pilot basis or some other basis, 
select one or two industries and take 
a close look at this question of trans- 
portation cost versus distribution cost. 

Hart: There has been a great deal 
done in this particular field by industry 
in general. Railroads started quite late. 
There is a tremendous amount of back- 
ground available for us to slant into our 
own particular way of doing things. 

We have been, perhaps, mixing up 
two different concepts. There is the cost 
concept, which railroads themselves 
have had to develop because of the 
costing techniques peculiarly applicable 
to railroads. I think Canadian railways 
have done as much to develop these 
techniques as any railroads in the 
world. 

But we have been slow on the mark- 
eting side—that is, pure marketing, 
your share of the market, what you are 
getting, etc. Mr. Scott has described a 
lot of the difficulties that lie in our way. 
We haven't got the industrial statistics. 
But I believe all industries started out 
this way. We have just started and we 
are going through the same difficulties 
other industries have gone through, 
except that ours is perhaps more com- 
plex because we deal with a larger 
amount of commodities and have our 
tentacles out into every industry. 

Gracey: This program sounds wond- 
erful, but I get the feeling it is massive 
in size. Most shippers, and some of 
your competitors, benefit from person- 
alized service. How will you be able to 
relate this down to the smallest shipper? 
I realize you can only go to certain 
industry groups. Maybe they provide 
the bulk of your traffic. But there is 
still a tremendous volume of business 
available from smaller firms. How are 
you going to tell your story to them? 
You have very kindly said the League 
can help you. That’s flattering, but 
there are a great number of potential 
members we don’t touch. There are 
many organizations that are shipping, 
perhaps not in very large quantities, 
but where a single man wears two or 
three hats. He may be the shipper, the 
purchasing agent or may have some 
other job. How are you going to get 
across to them that you are anxious to 
have their business? 

Latimer: You pretty much have to 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Workmen at the Pacific Car and Foundry Shops in Renton, Washing- 
ton are shown insulating one of the 100 mechanical reefers ordered by 
Northern Pacific this year. Before the year has ended, NP will have 


added 1,800 cars to its freight fleet—including nine hundred 40-ft. 


box cars with combination plug and sliding doors 
i and 250 heavily-insulated cars with damage-pre- 
vention equipment. It’s all part of a continuous pro- 
@ gram to provide the right car for the need—on NP! 
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A “PARKING ‘LoT” ON WH EELS helped NP score another first in the movement of 
new cars by rail. On September 19, 1960, NP picked up the first shipment of automobiles by tri-level 
transport rack in the Northwest. Studebaker Larks and Hawks made up the load. Eighty-five foot 
flat cars with tri-level racks will carry 15 compacts or 12 standard-size autos. 
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Hart: If I could stress one of the 
points Mr. Edsforth made, nothing any- 
one on the railroad side has said here is 
intended to depreciate the terrific im- 
portance, as a matter of information to 
the railroads, of sales reports from 
people who are actually meeting cus- 
tomers. These will always be basic to 
our whole marketing information pro- 
gram. We can never, in any way, shape 
or form, have too much intimate con- 
tact with shippers, big or small. 

Going particularly to the small ship- 
per side of things. I have always been 
impressed with the tremendous size of 
the sales force we have available, if we 
can get it going. Mr. LaFerle spoke 
about the local agent. If you haven't 
got the proper type of local agent, I 
suspect he moves into the department 
of “non-public relations.” But if you 
have the proper type of man, who is 
impressed with the importance of rev- 
enue to his company, we have a sales 
force with a man in practically every 
community of any size in Canada. Part 
of our hope, and it’s little more than a 
hope at the moment, although we've 
been doing a good deal of planning on 
it, is that the importance of the local 
agent to the operating department is 
going down with modern signaling 
techniques and other developments. At 
the same time his importance to us as a 
salesman and as a source of informa- 
tion is growing. If he is getting an hour 
a day to spare as a result of a slacken- 
ing of his operating duties, it is totally 
incumbent on those of us in the sales 
business to use that time so ultimately 
we have these people, not as operating 
agents, but as salesmen. 

Fullerton: We can’t overemphasize 
the importance of the local agent. I 


G. R. Johnston and A. H. Hart. 


have very vivid recollections of going 
into smaller communities and saying to 
the agent: “Would you like to go out 
and make some local calls with me?” 
Much was invariably accomplished that 
way. 

Apropos of Mr. Gracey’s remarks 
about communicating with smaller 
shippers, we are trying to find means 
of getting out information through the 
press. Heretofore, we haven’t advertised 
our freight service. We have hidden it. 
But in the United States the lines are 
spending some money in advertising 
their freight services. We haven’t done 
that here in Canada, but we are putting 
our heads together to see if something 
can be accomplished through | that 
means. In this way we should reach 
some of the smaller shippers who don’t 
know what we are doing. 

Johnston: We agreed with the CPR 
some time ago that we would not make 
nuisances of ourselves with industry. 
To the extent that we could, we would 
work together. There are bound to be 
instances where some particular indus- 
try or some particular commodity in 
some particular area has more meaning 
to one railroad than to the other. In 
such cases I think we will be forced to 
take ex parte action. 

Speaking again about advertising and 
getting to the smaller shipper, we are 
under no illusion that we are going to 
get all the traffic. The smaller shipper 
in the small town particularly is much 
more inclined to use a local man, that 
he has perhaps grown up with, than he 
will a large institution. However, we 
feel we might advertise considerably 
more than we have heretofore but not 
employ useless institutional advertising 
—i. e., meaningless statements such as 
“Ship by the railways because they are 
good for the country”—but tell a story 
only when we have something specific 
and pointed to tell, such as that a 
particular application is good for a 
particular territory. In fact, I think we 
should even advertise rates. 

LaFerle: Don’t sell your services 
unless you’ve got something to sell. 
That’s my warning to all transporta- 
tion people. Don’t try to sell something 
by making promises and then leave the 
man frustrated because you promised 
something you couldn't deliver. 

Gracey: I'm delighted to hear the 
railways are considering advertising, 
because I feel this is the low-cost way 
of getting your story across to the 
maximum number of people. There 
are many services that are unique to 
the railways that their competitors do 
not have. Not only that, but I feel 
you should be telling your story to the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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dustrial organization’s procedures can- 
not be changed to take advantage of 
it. There are a whole lot of things 
that influence the impact of speed of 
service, or reliability of service. There 
are cases where even reliability of serv- 
ice is not necessary. That isn’t true 
generally, but there are instances where 
it is not essential and not worth pro- 
viding if it costs the carrier something. 
So I think you want to go back and 
research with researchers—not with 
boys sent out with stereotyped ques- 
tions that somebody has dreamed up. 
If you’re going to research, do some 
real research, and find out what you are 
really driving at. Ask yourself, with 
respect to various industries: “What is 
the function of transportation in that 
industry? What is the function of in- 
ventory in that business?” You have to 
ask both questions in going into any 
industry. Some of the answers will 
really be interesting. 

Stroud: In the past, industry has 
been stealing good traffic people from 
the railroads. Have the railways giver 
any consideration to employing tral- 
fic managers from the industrial field 
to sell transportation to  transporta- 
tion people? A man who has worked in 
industry most of his life would have a 
better idea of our problems than a 
railroad-trained man. 

Shoemaker: I think the caliber of our 
railway Officials allows us to leave it 
to them to select the proper type of 
research men. 

Jonnston: I think it can quite safely 
be said that we are employing compe- 
tent research and marketing people— 
not people who have been brought up, 
as you describe it, within the con- 
fines of the railroad itself. We have 
introduced to our organization skilled 
people in the marketing area. 

LaFerle: Mr. Stroud’s point is very 
important. Do what industries do—get 
somebody from the other side of the 
fence who knows something about it. 
[he man who has worked within the 
industry will be that much farther ahead 
researcher because he knows at 
least 50% of the problems. 

Rae: As an illustration, the head of 
our industrial sales section that deals 
with shortenings was a managing baker 
before he joined us. He has had on 
his staff at least two other master 
bakers who ran bakeries themselves 
before they came to us. 

Dean: This research is a good thing 
and we are all for it. But I can’t see 
where it is going to get results in less 
than a couple of years. I don’t think 
the railroads can wait two years for 
some of these results. They just have 
to do something now. 
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Latimer: I'd like to correct any im- 
pression I may have left that we are 
not planning, on the CNR, to get any 
results from our statistical program or 
market survey work for two years. I 
used the two-year time interval only as 
the fruition time on our own internal 
statistics, between the present point 
where we get a fair but not ideal 
amount of statistics and the full com- 
pletion of our integrated data proces- 
sing system. 

LaFerle: Is there any thought given 
to changing the misnomer of traffic 
department to sales department? 

Hart: Yes. My title has been changed, 
and all our titles will be changed with- 
in the next four months. [This change 
has since been made.] 

LaFerle: A sales bulletin shouldn't 
ceme from the traffic department. 
there should be a sales bulletin from 
the general sales manager, or the vice 
president in charge of sales. 

Hudson: One angle we haven't dis- 
cussed up to now is how this whole 
reorganization, or the renewed attempts 
of railways to sell traffic, will be based 
on, or reflected in, changes in rates. 
I have heard the statement made, that 
“five or 10 years from now you won't 
recognize the rate structure.” What 
would a statement like that mean in 
the way of new types of rates? Or in 
new concepts of rate making? For ex- 
ample, will agreed charges continue 
to increase in number and in the 
amount of traffic moving under them? 
Will they remain in their present form 
or will they be modified? 

Edsforth: We can only conjecture in 
a lot of these fields. To try to 
with those points as best I can, yes, 
I think the agreed charge method of 
rate making will continue. Whether it 
will continue in its present form is an- 
other question. I don’t think so. There 
will be, I think, many variations on 
the agreed charge system. We have had 
quite a number of variations already. 
I recall one where we made an agreed 
charge on coal to meet competition of 
natural gas which was on the 
contracting party using a certain pro- 
portion of coal as his fuel. I think 
the contract rate as such can be used 
in many ways. I don’t think they are 
always going to retain exactly their 
current form, but I do think the con- 
tract form of rate making, which is 
what agreed charges are, is going to 
stay with us at least in the reasonably 
foreseeable future. 

Henson: I'd like to make a few com- 
ments on agreed charges generally. The 
basic advantage of agreed charges is 
their low rates. At the same time, the 
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you can take your choice of 35 
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Southern Pacific 


These world gateways that S.P. serves include 15 
waterfront ports on 
Gulf, and 10 U.S.-Mex 


Pacific Coast, 10 more on the 
ico border crossings. 

Each year, on the average, 5 million tons of import 
export goods move to and from these ports over our 
14,900-mile rail system. And our trucking subsidiaries 
provide connecting service over 25,000 miles of highway 


We offer special services, too 
With nearly a century of experience in handling foreign 
freight, S. P. can solve almost any shipping problem. 
Maybe you'd like information on sailing schedules 


Or on customs regulations, marine insurance, warehous- 
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ing. S.P. traffic representatives can get the answers for 
you fast. They are thoroughly familiar with all the com- 
plicated procedures of handling import-export freight. 


And our Specialized Operations Department can show 
you ways to avoid damage, save money on crating and 
loading, and take advantage of incentive rates. 


Why not test these advantages by routing your next 
foreign shipment over Southern Pacific? Just call your 
S.P. freight representative. We sincerely believe you’ll 
find our combination of experience, facilities, and service 
to world ports unmatched by any other domestic carrier. 


outhern 
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Reduce car operating costs— 
Increase car availability 


Completely truck mounted— 
In-service, laboratory and road tested— 


Now Budd Frate-Brakes can reduce freight car operating costs and 
increase your revenue by improved car availability. 


Elimination of all unsprung brake rigging and fewer pieces markedly 


reduce maintenance. 


Budd Frate-Brakes are engineered to handle ALL the braking demands 


of modern freight trains. 


YOU GET THESE BUILT-IN ADVANTAGES WITH THE NEW FRATE-BRAKE 


and road tests prove Frate-Brake shoes 
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\-grades. No on, off cycle required. 


ire eliminated and burned off 


move wit cle motions. Frate-Brakes last 


Light-weight cylinders mounted on trucks are easier to 
service. Direct linkage eliminates slack adjusting. 


Complete Frate-Brake mechanism is mounted on truck. 
No design worries on car bodies because of brake cylin- 
ders, levers, guides and rods. 

T BOX 
Frate-Brakes, acting on axle-mounted discs, exert no 
wheel-spreading force. Give longer bearing life, fewer 
hot boxes. 


ARD TI 


Frate-Brakes don’t interfere with normal truck and 
wheel play. No special brackets or other equipment 
is necessary. 


Braking is fully compatible with present systems, 
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Henson: Not I’m point- 
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do it. If you had general rates, and 
then negotiated agreed charges to meet 
specific situations, such as eliminating 
a refinery, this rate might retain the 
longer haul. That’s what I meant. I 
think the railways have overlooked to 
some extent the possibility of reducing 
restrictions and, in effect, allowing al- 
ternate transport to be used for a 
greater proportion of the traffic. Then 
I think people outside the agreed charge 
would give you that much more traf- 
fic where they don’t have to meet the 
restrictions. 

Edsforth: That may be, although | 
remember evidence I gave to the ICC 
in a guaranteed rate case, at which I 
produced an exhibit showing that, while 
production and sales of petroleum 
products in the U.S. had increased by 
a substantial percentage, the rail car- 
riers’ traffic in the same period had 
actually decreased. I also gave the 
same comparison for Canada, which 
showed that while production and sales 
increased, so did rail traffic. I think 
it was because we had an agreed charge 
and the U. S. lines didn’t. It’s a mat- 
ter of opinion, but you have the two 
examples. One was where the U. S. 
lines had made open rates, and re- 
duced them, undoubtedly lower than 
ours in many cases, and yet their vol- 
ume of traffic went down. 

Another thing I look to see in the 
future would be joint rail and truck 
rates—just how soon I don’t know. 

We also think volume rates are a 
good idea. I think that will develop. 

Incentive rates are nothing new. 
We've had some sort of incentive rates 
for a good many years, but it’s only 
in recent years that they have had 
the prominence they have today. I 
think incentive rates serve a very use- 
ful purpose, because they give a ship- 
per a wide choice of minimum weights, 
and of the price he is prepared to pay 
for that minimum. They may in some 
respects meet the inventory problem. 
A shipper has his choice as to the best 
way of keeping his costs down, in- 
ventory or transportation? Incentive 
rates also give railways the opportunity 
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of exploiting one of their great in- 
herent advantages, which is to move 
large volumes of traffic cheaply, so | 
look on incentive rates as something 
that certainly is going to develop as 
the years go on. They are one of the 
greatest tools railways have. I am all 
for them. 

Dean: How do you get around the 
objections about unjust discrimina- 
tions? A carload rate is a carload rate, 
whether you have one carload or 1,000. 

Edsforth: You're talking about a dif- 
ferent kind of incentive rate. I was 
referring to the incentive rate on a 
single carload unit, where you have a 
different minimum rate per car. You 
are talking about incentive rates in the 
way of several cars at a time. 

Dean: I am talking about both. 

Edsforth: There has never been any 
objection that I know of to the vary- 
ing minimum rates. 

Hart: There is no discrimination. 

Edsforth: No. It’s 
everyone. 

Shoemaker: Isn't it true there are 
rates in now on more than one car? 

Edsforth: On a trainload basis? Yes 
In British Columbia. They have always 
been there. The classic case came in 
western Canada, where railways at- 
tempted to meet pipeline competition 
bv putting in trainload rates on crude 
oil. On complaint by another producer 
who said he couldn’t ship trainloads at 
one time, the Board [of Transport Com- 
missioners] found that was unjust dis- 
crimination. 

Hart: That is one of our inherent ad- 
vantages. We should be able to ex- 
ploit it. The flexibility of the truck 
is its inherent advantage. Ours is to 
handle a large amount of traffic at a 
low cost. 

Dean: That is an inherent advantage 
railroads are entitled to. I see no reason 
why they shouldn’t get the advantage 
of it. But under the act they can’t. 
What are you doing to amend the act? 

Hart: This matter is under review 
by the Royal Commission, along with 
other things. I believe sooner or later 
this inhibition is going to have to be 
removed. When the time comes to 
have it removed, we would hope to 
have the support of all shippers in- 
terested in this sort of thing. 

All I can say on the general sub- 
ject of rates is that we are in a dy- 
namic economy. Anything the economy 
demands in the way of pricing we are 
going to have to do. If this means 
throwing classification out the window 
and going all to cube and weight, or 
something like that, and totally knock- 
ing down what we all conceive to be 
the rate structure, this may come in 
the future. But this is a rather cloudy 
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rs. R. Eric Gracey, F. W. Dean, and C. 


D. Edsforth. 


Cost is 
things 


one of the most important 
industry. If the railroads 
came into one of our plants today, they 
should give us, rather than an agreed 
charge, a minimum rate per day, per 
car, with a reduction for each car, re- 
gardless of destination. In other words, 
if we have five cars moving to five dif- 
ferent points, we should get a reduced 
on the total of those five. That 
would capture the traffic. Of course, 
if the railroads have statistics showing 
out-of-pocket expense, they would have 
to prove they were going to make 
money. But I think they would regain 
a great amount of traffic. Trucks have 
their place. Between Toronto and 
Oshawa [33 miles] traffic will probably 
never move by rail, but between certain 
points it could be recaptured. 

LaFerle: Would that be at the 
pense of shippers of small shipments? 

Stroud: The railways might do bet- 
ter to go to the large shippers of large 
shipments first, and then, after they 
get their house in order, come to see 
you. 

LaFerle: These 
many cars to ship 
something that, 
paid for by us, 
shipments. 

Johnston: 
scribing is, 
the incentive 
we know all 
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What Mr. Stroud is de- 
of course, a variation of 
rate. | don’t mean to say 
about it, but have 
tried it, and, far our records 
show, in every instance where we have 
tried it we have gained. Certainly traf- 
fic is not going to be moved success- 
fully by any carrier unless considera- 
tion is given to the total cost of the 
movement—not just the point-to-point 
rate. 


we 


sO as 
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Speaking to your point, Mr. LaFerle, 
if the railway was not getting the traf- 
fic at all, if it was by highway, and 
even the lowest incentive rate contains 
a margin of contribution to overhead, 
then to the extent we regain traffic 
that must lessen the burden on the 
smaller shipper, or on the large shipper 
of small shipments. 

LaFerle: Could we follow up the 
interesting question as to what the rate- 
making future looks like in the next 
five or 10 years? How does it look from 
the carriers’ standpoint? As far as I can 
see, there is bound to be a revolution 
in rate-making by removing the red 
tape we have had in the past. 

Hudson: I would gather that you are 
quite right—that there is quite likely 
to be a revolution in rate-making; that 
the railroads will be willing to con- 
sider almost any type of rates so long 
2s it is something they can legally put 
into effect, and something on which 
they can make at least some profit 
over and above out-of-pocket costs. 

Stroud: In industry, today, to get 
into a market either by building a fac- 
tory, or by shipping a finished product 
from another point, it’s most necessary 
for us to know what our transportation 
costs are going to be. If we look at 
the various rates or call on a railway 
representative, he will come up with 
something in the tariffs, or with some 
fantastic figure that couldn't possibly 
allow us to compete with other manu- 
facturers who might be in Japan or the 
U.S. We haven’t any idea how much 
it costs railways to transport goods 
from Ontario to Calgary. If we had 
some idea, such as the statistical infor- 
mation the ICC has on fully distributed 
costs, if we knew that for 400 miles 
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a revolution in rate-making is going to 
be good for industry or the railways. 

Rae: All you're asking for then, is 
the right to price your service the way 
industry prices its products. 

Edsforth: Exactly! 

Stroud: Did I hear Mr. Rae saying, 
properly, that all railroads want is the 
right to price goods according to what 
the traffic will bear? 

Rae: No. I said they want the right 
to price the same way other industries 
price their goods. 

Hart: That is the important thing. 
Mr. Edsforth mentioned the floor as 
being our cost. The ceiling is our com- 
petition. There are the two forces, 
and as Mr. Rae said, this is just normal 
pricing. He can’t sell soap for a dollar 
more than one of his competitors. 

Rae: Suppose there is an area in 
which there is no competition. Such 
places do exist. There another limit 
comes into play, and that is the fact 
that the rate level will determine the 
amount of traffic moving. Too high 
a rate will reduce the total net revenue 
even in the complete absence of car- 
rier competition. 

Hart: You must always take that into 
account. That is to maximize our 
position, not by stopping the traffic 
moving, but by making it move in 
the largest possible amount. 

Rae: As far as I know, that is the 
way goods are usually priced anyway. 

Hart: That’s right. It’s using the mar- 
ket mechanism to settle your price 
structure. 

LaFerle: The trucking companies use 
the same philosophy. The trucking 
company is not going to give you the 
same rate on sand as it gives you on 
shoes. 

Stroud: You're in much better posi- 
tion than the trucks, because you've 
got the general characteristic that you 
can move volume freight much cheaper 
than the trucks. 

Hart: This should be a function of 
ours, which we should be able to pass 
along. The best transportation should 
be provided at the lowest possible price. 
I think in most instances this means 
moving by railway, but it also means, 
in a lot of instances, moving by truck. 
That's what the market will do. The 
market will divide, put the railway in 
the place it should be in, and the truck 
in the place it should be in. 

LaFerle: You say it should move 
by railway. I would say by railways 
and connections. There is no more 
railway straight-line proposition to 
meet competition. You’ve got to take 
the whole proposition from beginning 
to end. 

Hart: I agree with your principle, yes. 
I was narrowing it down to the straight 
transportation factor. You are looking 
at it from the whole distribution basis. 


Paul: The food industry is a low- 
profit industry. Service is very im- 
portant. With our industry, the trend 
is for more direct shipments, because 
the less food is handled, the better. 
It is less costly too. The trend now is 
to ship perishable products right from 
the producing plant to consuming 
center, sometimes with several de- 
liveries at the destination point. It 
might be advisable for railways to 
consider using, in addition to re- 
frigerated cars, refrigerated trailers on 
flat cars (piggyback). On shipments 
that require several deliveries it is 
much more feasible to handle by trailer 
and make two, three, four deliveries 
from it, rather than truck from a re- 
frigerator car. 

Another thing that is very important, 
in case of delays, is that the consignee, 
or ourselves, be notified. That is one 
of the weaknesses of the rails. They 
will not undertake to notify us in case 
of delays. We have no difficulty with 
trucks. 

Fullerton: I think we can take care 
of that. It shouldn’t take a year or two 
to come along, because we have it in 
the works now. 

Paul: That’s good news. 

Another feature I think railways 
might consider is the refrigerated 
package that holds 12,000 to 15,000 Ib 
of a refrigerated product. It is a self- 
contained, insulated and refrigerated 
container. Three of those containers 
can be carried on a flat car. That is 
a growing trend in the U.S. and should 
be considered by Canadian railways. 

As to rates, from what I’ve heard, 
prospects look good. Railways are be- 
coming conscious of their competition 
and of the necessity of taking action 
with respect to rates. 

There is one point about which I’m 
a little apprehensive. That is with re- 
spect to the survey. It is going to take 
a long time to complete. I hope in the 
meantime railways will give more con- 
sideration to meeting competition. One 
of the important factors is to consider 
the situation in the present tense. In 
other words, one of our big problems 
is delay in handling rate propositions. 
You put a problem up to railways, but 
it takes months to finalize. That’s no 
good. That is one factor the rails will 
have to remedy, if they expect to re- 
tain the traffic. 

Hart: We can only echo agreement 
with that. 

Edsforth: I quite agree that speed in 
dealing with rate problems is most es- 
sential. We appreciate that. We agree 
with it, too. That is one of the objec- 
tives of this reorganization of Cana- 
dian Pacific. We hope we can get fast- 
er action. On the other hand, railways 
cannot always give the immediate an- 

(Continued on page 49) 
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reduce operating costs 
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Needing virtually no maintenance and never rust- 
ing, aluminum liners will normally last the life of the 
car. They’ll resist corrosion without painting or 
coating, and take all the pounding that loading 
operations can give. Available in any height, in 4 
or 14-in. thickness, lightweight Reynolds Aluminum 
Inner-Liners are installed quickly, and can be re- 
installed after the original car has been scrapped. 


Roofs made with Reynolds Aluminum can reduce 
dead weight and maintenance on box cars... and 
have done so for years on Canadian railroads. One- 
third the weight of steel, aluminum will never rust, 
and needs no protective painting. 

An aluminum roof is an excellent heat-reflector, 
helping to keep car interiors cooler, for better freight 
protection in summer. And when the car is ready 
to be scrapped, aluminum offers another advantage. 
Its high scrap value can return an important bonus 
on the original investment. 

Write for details on Reynolds Aluminum for rail- 
roads .. . see next page. 





Freight cars can be built to carry more payload and to 


cut operating costs. And more and more owners and operators F 

are having them built that way, built with aluminum > 

components— aluminum doors, inner-liners, and roofs. aa ’ §) 
Reynolds Aluminum products and alloys, developed W/ 4 "| 


especially for railroad service, have cut hundreds of pounds mi 
of dead weight from—and added hundreds of pounds of 

payload capacity to—box cars of all kinds. Reason: ; (a 
aluminum is lightweight and strong. Pound for pound, it is 


stronger than steel; it weighs only one-third as much. , iP ’ 

And a door, inner-liner or roof made with Reynolds N ' € » 
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aluminum resists corrosion. : % 
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of the story. Reynolds Aluminum is doing the 
same job to improve service and cut costs in 
other rail equipment, as well: 

Aluminum hopper and gondola cars, refrig- 
erator car flooring and doors, crossmembers, 
bridge plates, electrical equipment and 
conductors, containers, crossbuck and operat- 
ing signs, chain link fencing, and utility 
buildings. 

For specialized technical help on any ap- 
plication of aluminum for railroad use, its 
design or fabrication, contact your local 
Reynolds office. Or write today to Reynolds 
Metals Company, P.O. Box 2346-TM, Rich- 
mond 18, Virginia. 
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People in the News 


ERIE-LACKAWANNA litional appoint- 
ments on this newly erged road (RA, 
Oct. 24, p. 24) have innounced. M. 
Fred Coffman, chief of 
search at Cleveland, na lirector ol 
search. Dr. William E. Mishler, Erie’s 
retains that Ernest E. Seise, 
director personnel, Er eland, named 
assistant to president of personnel 
training. Curt F. Bayer’s 
of purchases and store 


Erie’s a 
surgeon, 


e is director 
| been Lack- 
awanna’s manager of ises and 
In the trafic depar at 
E. J. Dean is assistant 
G. W. Madsen, D. L. Norton 
are freight trafh 
is assistant 
Madsen and 
trafhx 


stores. 
New York, 
sident—sales. 

H. F. Doyle 
d E. W. Keiley 
r. Messrs. 
rmerly freight 
(sale rvice) and as- 


manag 
freight traff nage 
Keiley 
manager 
sistant freight trafh« i I 
Erie, New York. At Chicago 
is assistant vice r 
Andrews and R. K. Lovitt 
managers and H. E 
freight traffic Andrews was 
freight trafic manage and service), 
Erie, Chicago; Mr. | western traf 
fie manager, and Mr pson, 
trafhe manage 
cago. J. A. Russell, been freight 
traffic manager, Erie, Los Angeles, Calif., 
will hold that title on the E-L. At Cleveland, 
under W. W. Thoms, as ce president 
E. T. Butler is freight 
F. K. Corlett is assista 
ger. Vir jutler was | freight 
manager, Erie, Clevela ind Mr 
was assistant 
Buffalo. N. Y 
W. C. Otten and E. C 
trafic managers at New York, on the 
and Lackawanna, 
freight 
trafh 


respectively, 
Cc. R. Martin 
sales. C. G. 
freight trafhc 
Simpson is assistant 
manage i 


assistant 
western KkKawanna, Ch 


manager anda 
trafh< 


mana 
trafh 
Corlett 
genera eight agent, Erie, 
oreign freight 
Erie 


spe named gen 


Ennis 


eral foreign nanager and 
respectively, 
York. P. J. Napoli traffic 
New Y tains that titl 
Paul W. Johnston, Jr., 
forwarder Lf ] 


foreign freight 
New 
manager, Erie, 
with the E-1 
trafh« manager, p \ 
trafic, New York. M ston has 
serving in a similar p m on the 
since Oct. 1. E. C. Adler 


eastern freight age rie 


shable 
is freight 


been 
Erie 
former general 
Ne w York, 
named assistant freig! rathe manager un- 
der Mr. Johnston. 8. T. Phillips, coal traffic 
manager, Erie, Clevela ippointed gen 
eral coal trafic manager oal and coke 
traffic at that point. Lb. F. Heineck, former 
coal traffic manager, Lackawanna, New York, 
named eastern coal traffic manager there. 
A. G. Oldenquist, former passenger traffic 
manager, Erie, Clevela: named general 
manager there. R. H. Taylor 
ff manager, Hobo- 


held on the 


passenger trafh 
appointed passenger 
ken, N. J., the 
Lackawanna 

Under H. C. Well, assist 
freight—rates and divis 
W. J. Stumpf is freight ific manager and 
J. H. Sisco and M. A. Ehlers are assistant 
freight traffic managers. At Chicago, L. M. 
Schukei is freight manager and 
Thomes Gilpin is assistant freight traffic 
manager. Messrs. Stumpf and Ehlers were 
freight traffic manager and assistant freight 
trafhe manager, respectively, Lackawanna, 
New York. Messrs. Sis Gilpin were 
assistant freight  traff rates, 
Erie, at New respec 
tively. Mr. Schukei freight 
trafic manager—rates, { hicago. 

A. C. Hopkins named inager, industrial 
development, New York, the same position 
he held with the Lackawanna. 


same he 


ice president, 
New York, 


inagers 
York a Chicago, 


formerly 
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R. G. Altizer 
Magnus 


N. S. Westergard 
SP&S 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—W. A. Miller, gen- 
eral attorney, Louisville, Ky., retired Oct. 1. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC.—James A. Bloodworth, 
district freight and passenger agent, Atlanta, 
Ga., retires Nov. 1. 


SPOKANE, PORTLAND & SEATTLE. — N. S. 
Westergard, general elected vice 
president and general manager, succeeding 
the late Ll. W. Albertson, vice president. 


manager, 


Industrial Traffic 


named vice 
supply and transportation, a 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. at 
Houston, Tex. He was formerly a vice presi- 
dent and member of board of 
of Esso Standard division, New 


Thomas W. Moore has been 
president for 


new post, by 


management 


y ork. 


Peter J. Gilmartin, director of 
trafic, Remington Rand [Division of Sperry 
Rand Corp., appointed director traffic, suc- 
ceeding V. R. Tupper, who retired Oct. 1. 


assistant 


Howard E. Olson has been appointed as- 
sistant manager of transportation, New Jer- 
sey Zine Co., succeeding Daniel H. Vogel, 
who retires Nov. ] 


Robert G. Thorn has joined the Phosphor- 
ous division of Hooker Chemical Corp., as 
division traffic manager, a newly created 
position, at Jeffersonville, Ind. Mr. Thorn 
was formerly rate analyst with Girdler- 
Tube Turns, Louisville, Ky. 


Tyrus C. Stewart, assistant traffic manager, 
Lion Oil Co., division of Monsanto Chemical 
Co., has been appointed traffic manager, 
succeeding Percy G. Anderson, who retired 
Oct. 1. 


J. Langhorne Tompkins has been appointed 
general trafic manager of Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corp. Mr. Tompkins was formerly 
manager of the traffic department. 


Richard E. Spatz has been named assistant 
manager, Traffic and Transportation depart- 
ment, Koppers Co. 


E. A. King has been 
trafic manager, Eastern 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
Farrell, who retired 


appointed division 
division, Great At- 
succeeding W. J. 


Sept. 24 


Howard J. Frisbie has been appointed 
manager, Western traffic department, United 
States Gypsum Co., Los Angeles, Calif., suc- 
ceeding Walter A. Wise, named traffic rep- 
resentative. 


Lovis J. Gruber 
Magnus 


B. H. Sullivan, Jr. 
Magnus 


Supply Trade 


R. G. Altizer, assistant to president of 
Magnus Metal Corp., ao subsidiary of National 
Lead Co., New York, has been appointed 
vice president there. B. H. Sullivan, Jr., 
assistant vice president, Chicago, appointed 
vice president there, succeeding M. J. Turner, 
who retires Nov. 1. Lovis J. Gruber, sales 
representative at Chicago, appointed assist- 
ant vice president there, J. J. Hickey, sales 
representative at Chicago, named 
district sales manager. 


( hicago 


OBITUARY 


E. F. Wentworth, 92, who retired in 1949 
as sales engineer, New York Air Brake Co., 
died in Searboro, Me., Oct. 23. 
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New local governmental agencies” a chance 
though to submit “such facts as they deem 
ek. New relevant in support of the application, 
1d Con- _ including evidence of action on the lo- 
ned New cal level holding promise of prompt and 
West- substantial relief.” 
Michaelian The joint program proposed included 
eight points, specifically: 
rm of tax “1. We will recommend to our re- 
med to be _ spective legislative bodies and vigorous- 
ly support a cooperative remedial tax 
relief program. 

“2. We have directed our staff rep- 
resentatives to develop a formula de- 
tailing equitable relative responsibilities 
ry before for the states and the communities 
served by the railroad. 

“3. Any such relief will be contin- 
gent upon the provision by the railroad 
of improved commuter service. 

“4. We urge prompt, favorable ac- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the New Haven Railroad’s 
application for a $6,000,000 federally 
guaranteed loan which will provide the 
essential funds for current operation of 
the railroad. This action will provide 
a ‘breathing spell’ necessary for the 
development of a longer-term solution 


lesigned to 


Interstate 
ich earlier 
Ww Haven’s 
guaranteed 


»bligations, 


a gov- 
railroad, 
sted might 
it is unable 
yf the $6,- 
ned to have 


governors, 

followed 
state Com- 
id deferred 
an request 
1 state and 





H Gets Promises of Aid 


to the railroad’s basic problems. 

“5. Because of the substantial inter- 
ests of our respective states and com- 
munities, we have designated key mem- 
bers of our respective staffs to work 
together as a committee to confer im- 
mediately with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on measures to ensure un- 
interrupted service. 

“6. We urge the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to expedite the report of 
its pending investigation proceedings 
on the New Haven Railroad so that all 
interested parties may have the benefit 
of its findings and recommendations. 

“7. The States of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island account for approximate- 
ly one-third of the railroad’s passenger 
business. Therefore, those states share 
with us the responsibility for compara- 
ble tax relief action. 

“8. In view of the fact that prompt 
action is urgent and so that measures 
requiring legislation may be put before 
the respective State Legislatures when 
they convene in January, 1961, we 
have directed the staff group to file a 
report with recommendations as soon as 
possible and not later than Dec. 31.” 


CHAMPION 


CONTAINERS ARE 
READY FOR YOU NOW! 


WHY WAIT? Containerized 
shipping will bring: Lower 
handling costs e Less in-transit 
damage e Lower freight rates 
Less pilferage ¢ Lower insurance 
rates @ Less packaging costs 


rates 
ners are here to stay and 
the ones who will gain the 
ompanies who will forge 
age of space and the atom are those who 
ity of containerized shipping . . 
s challenging field. 
needs in containers, Champion has the 
p from the wealth of know-how and experi- 
years in this specialized production. 
wer, write to Norman Dickey, Sales Man- 


. and who 
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committee method is the quickest way 
of getting it done. Not But 
there are times when that is best 
way to do it 

Dean: One 
a good many traffic work 
heard a lot the rate struc- 
We all know how it has grown 


always. 


the 


other observation—over 
years in 
I’ve about 
ture. 
up. To certain men it is sacred. It is 
their Bible they mustn’t do any- 
thing which is going to affect the rate 
structure. 

I think they've 
away from the t there is some 
mythical “rate structure” which cannot 
be violated just because it will affect the 
pattern. In other railroads 
need a system of rates which can defy 
any attack from the standpoint of di- 
Scrimination or 

Edsforth: 
pect to the ‘rate 
It has been much maligned. 

Hart: I think the so-called rate struc- 
ture has changed its Once 
a time there was a sacred aspect 
to it, and quite but now 
that term has a different mean- 
ng 

Edsforth: The term is used probably 
for want of a better What they 
really “We want 
going to do to the 
“We see 
going to do to 
ind our traffic 

Dean: We 10 complaint with 
the railways in wanting to protect their 
revenue. We are an that rec- 
I Canada 


and 


gradually got to get 


idea tha 


words, do 


anything else? 
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meaning 
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WHY CANADIAN RAILS STRESS SALES (Continued from page 42) 


Edsforth: we're 
right now. 

Kennard: It would be my thought 
that the railways should aim to be in 
a position to ascertain, through re- 
search and industry studies, what in- 
dustry is moving and what the rail- 
ways would be prepared to offer for 
utilization of their services. 

Hart: We hope we will in some de- 
gree have that knowledge. 

Speaking to your point, Mr. Dean, 
about delays, there are a number of 
things that cause delays in rate-making. 
The chief thing perhaps is that, when 
a request is made for a new rate, the 
first concern is “What is that going 
to do to traffic we are now handling?” 
Up till recently, and we haven’t got all 
the bugs ironed out as yet, we had a 
woeful lack of information on our own 
traffic pattern. Through the introduc- 
tion of IDP, we hope—it’s being pro- 
grammed now—to get traffic data a 
lot faster. The older method took two 
or three months before we were up- 
to-date on our historical reporting. If 
we wanted to find out what was mov- 
ing between, say Hamilton and Winni- 
peg, it would call for a special investi- 
gation, a special chore. We hope now 
that will be turned out very quickly. 

The other thing which inhibits a lot 
of competitive rate making, or causes 
delay—and this is very delicate—is that 
somebody may want a competitive rate 
between “A” and “B.” Some other 
shipper moves a similar commodity 
between “C” and “D.” The mileage is 
roughly the maybe a little 
longer, but the competitive conditions 
between “A” and “B” may be quite 
different. A lower rate may be justi- 
fied there, but the other shipper comes 
along and says “I want the same thing.” 
It's very difficult sometimes to say 
“No,” because competitive conditions 
are not the same. 

Gracey: You may be dealing on the 
two routes with two different producers 
and also with two different companies 
operating in the same other competitive 
mode of transportation. Therefore, 
your transportation competitors, each 
of them, doesn’t have to worry too 
much about what the other is doing. 
It's not in their franchise. 

Johnston: That's right. 

Hart: It’s a “force majeur” applied, 
shall we say, by certain large shippers. 

Edsforth: If you can do it for Joe 
you can do it for me. A very effective 
argument. 

LaFerle: There is no discrimination 
according to the act. 

Johnston: I didn’t mean to infer that. 
It’s just that the second shipper comes 


That’s what doing 
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to be a big 
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to have gas 
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‘rsation so 
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lian railroad- 

going on. How- 


ever, much of this is a long-range pro- 
gram. What are the immediate steps, 
or first steps? What can be done now? 
What can we say on that to clarify the 
present status or order of things, or is 
it all so parallel that it’s difficult to do 
that? 

Edsforth: We don’t expect to achieve 
miracles overnight. What we are trying 
to do, as rapidly as we can, is to 
streamline our rate-handling methods, 
because we realize that a shipper not 
only wants to know what he is going 
to pay but he wants to know pretty 
soon. He can’t afford to sit around 
guessing and waiting a long time. 

Shoemaker: Psychologically, wouldn’t 
it help the railroads if they would issue 
progress reports from time to time 
rather than keep the proponent of a 
rate in the dark? 

Henson: That’s a point close to my 
heart too. Agreed charges are nego- 
tiated at the Canadian Freight Asso- 
ciation level. But unless there is some 
specific announcement you never get 
an answer. We don’t know what you 
are thinking. Is what we have said sat- 
isfactory? Have you any other thoughts 
in mind? Should we start digging up 
more information before we get around 
to meeting you again? I don’t think 
it’s right. 

Edsforth: It’s lack of communication. 

Shoemaker: Unfortunately, if you 
don’t hear, the shipper gets the feeling 
nothing is being done. 

Hart: Any customer of any selling 
organization is entitled to an answer 
to his proposal. An answer quickly. If 
you can’t give him an answer quickly 
he’s entitled to the story of why you 
are unable to. 

Stroud: In some instances, industry 
takes the same method. We never an- 
swer either. 

Hart: You're still in a buying posi- 
tion. 

Dean: It puts an industrial traffic 
man in a very embarrassing position 
when he has to say to his management: 
“I have had this thing up with the rail- 
way for two months and I can’t even 
get a reply to my letter.” It reflects 
on him, it reflects on the railways and 
it certainly isn’t good public relations. 

Gracey: I have often heard my mem- 
bers talk about CFA proceedings. There 
are so many items on the docket that 
my members seem to feel they are 
being delayed. Will your new concept 
of commodity specialists avoid this 
situation? Or will it continue to be han- 
dled through the familiar CFA proce- 
dure? 

Edsforth: It’s difficult to do more 
than generalize on that, but if things 
work out as we hope, there will be less 
need for many subjects to be on the 
CFA docket. I don’t think, however, 
we are going to get away in the fore- 


seeable future from the need of han- 
dling special questions at least through 
CFA committee channels. They are so 
frequently matters of general interest 
or general application that they must 
be considered by the committee as a 
whole. 

The object will of course be to 
try to keep the dockets of these meet- 
ings down to a minimum and try to 
speed up their disposition. That is what 
we would hope to do. 

LaFerle: Perhaps this meeting should 
have been held 27 years ago, to get 
rate people to realize that competition 
was slowly creeping on. No action was 
taken. Had this been held 27 years ago, 
the statement by Mr. Edsforth that the 
railway companies are now in the gen- 
eral transportation business, rather than 
in the railway business, would have 
cured a lot of the present ills. 

Industrial traffic managers have been 
preaching to railway companies to get 
into the general transportation busi- 
ness. 

Paul: | want to express my delight 
with the new proposals of the railways 
for speeding up these rate matters and 
other things. A lot of specific subjects 
peculiar to each industry will no doubt 
come out in the market research. 

Scott: Market research is a service 
operation primarily directed to assist- 
ing rate and selling officers to do a 
more effective and expeditious job. 
While we have been discussing basically 
long-range plans, I can assure the ship- 
pers that there are very large projects 
in the mill at the moment. 

Latimer: We are very well aware 
that the marketing concept cannot de- 
velop in a vacuum on the railways. We 
are going to need very close coopera- 
tion and liaison with all you people. 

Edsforth: | would term this discus- 
sion a market research study in itself 
because we have heard quite a few 
very, very good ideas advanced by 
thoughtful and experienced industrial 
traffic men. Those are the kinds of 
things we want to get. The railways 
are interested in hauling traffic and we 
want to find the best ways to do just 
that. 

Fullerton: It is up to the railways, to 
take advantage of some of the sugges- 
tions which have been so kindly offered 
here today. 

Hart: From our point of view this 
has been a most worthwhile day. I hope 
it may be only the first of many similar 
conferences with the same group and 
with other groups. This is basic market 
research. 

LaFerle: We are perhaps 27 or 28 
years behind the times. But we are not 
too late to bring about modernized 
operation of our indispensable carriers, 
the railways. We can’t live without 
them. 
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through track. Engines enter and leave through rolling 
doors 16 ft wide and 19 ft high. 


i 
_ HH 
a. 
i ae | 


SHOP INTERIOR features a long servicing pit, working 
platforms on each side of the track, a lube-oil station, a 
drop table and two offices. 


money-saving installations were made 
by the Reading in the new building. 
The most important of these is an auto- 
matic diesel-filter cleaner. With this 
unit the road expects to realize sub- 
stantial economies in time and money. 

A second installation is a gasoline- 
driven welding machine that permits 
welding to be done inside or outside 
the building without the use of direct 
electric current. 

Still another piece of equipment in 
the new building is a battery charger 
that permits diesel batteries to be re- 
charged without removing them from 
the locomotive. 

With all equipment and operations 
housed under one roof, 24 diesels can 
be serviced each day in the new facility. 

The building itself has side walls of 
| 6-in.-wide Steelox panels that interlock 
inside to provide a smooth exterior 
wall. The roof is of corrugated-metal 
panels. Two rows of fluorescent light- 


ing fixtures, running the entire length 
of the building, are suspended from 
the roof. 

The repair area is not insulated or 
finished on the inside. It is heated 
by 360,000-Btu steam-fed heaters, and 
a differential temperature of 60 deg 
is said to be maintained without diffi- 
culty. 

All of the partitioned areas are in- 
sulated and finished on the sidewalls 
with rigid-type insulation. Ceilings are 
insulated with a 2-in. blanket of glass 
wool. 

[he small rooms are each heated 
by a 20,000-Btu steam-fed unit heater. 

The road reports that the new diesel- 
repair shop has proved to be both 
economical and efficient. Erected 
quickly, the steel building has given 
the road the space it needs to handle 
all operations under one roof, while at 
the same time minimizing the threat of 
another fire. 





NYC's New Agency Cash System 
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As another step toward its goal of 
providing “the finest all-around freight 
service possible,” the New York 

mechanizing its freight 

gency cash system at 10 of its larger 

Freight Service Centers,” using what 

terms “the latest available IBM 
punch-card techniques.” 

The new system has been in use at 
Detroit since Aug. | this year. It is 


Central is 


also. or soon 
effect, at Albany, 
Cincinnati, 


New York 


now being introduced, 
will be put into 
Boston, Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis, 
City, Syracuse and Toledo 
One obvious result of the new system 
will be better service for the New York 
Central's Apart from this, 
the railroad hopes the innovation will 


achieve will: 


Chicago, 


customers 


four basic objectives. It 


The Old Manual Billing Method Required Nine Laborious Steps 


Waybill rates and charges are 
checked for correctness and 
freight bill numbers applied. 


Payments received are opened 
and sorted in customer alpha- 
betical sequence. 


Payments are balanced against 
bills and listed in cash book 
kept in patron order 


Bills for collection of freight 
charges are typed out on old- 
style machine. 


Paid bills are pulled from out- 
standing file, with preliminary 
check of payment vs. bill. 


m iz 


Freight bills and amounts paid 
are listed in bill sequence for 
auditor of freight revenue. 


Freight bill copies are sepa- 
rated out for mailing to patrons 
and office use. 


: 


Deposit slip, listing cash and 
checks for re’nittance to bank, 
is prepared, old-style. 


Unpaid accounts are checked 
against file racks and tracers 
prepared for each patron. 





Features Speed and Accuracy 


@ Provide quick control of 
outstanding bills 

@ Record iuto lly and ac- 
curately payment ceived from 
customers, 

a Analyze da 
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To accomplish 


to record, collect, | sss and trace 
overdue accounts i 1anner which 
greatly improves handling of 
cashier’s records 
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duplicate punch One card is 
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bill, returt h his remit- 
and quick ne-matched 
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linquent notices, which are mailed to an 
payments. Copies of such notices are 


road’s treasurer. 

An important feature of the system 
is the fact that, at any time, the out- 
standing cashier’s file of No. 2 cards to 


can be machine-processed to provide 


charges. 


immediate analysis of amounts 
customers who may be in arrears on owed. 

Through 
also sent, when necessary, to the rail- punch 


automatic transfer to a 


card of selected information 
taken from a freight bill, the system 
is capable of expansion to tie in also 
with other station functions in addition 


and collection of freight 


The New Machine Method Takes Only Six Easy Ones 


Here, too, waybills are checked 
for correctness; freight bills and 
patron code numbers applied. 


Cashier and customer cards and 
incoming check cards are key- 
punched for) prepaid shipments. 


New cashier's cards are merged, 
and customer cards matched, 
with outstanding file. 


Freight bill, cashier card and 
customer collection card are pre- 
pared at same time on IBM 826. 


Cashier cards and incoming cus- 
tomer cards are sorted into pa- 
tron and bill number sequence. 


¥ 


IBM 407 balances bills vs. pay- 


ments; prepares daily listing 
prints delinquency notices 





Connecting 


all five major inland 
traffic gateways to and 
from the South..... 


Yes .. . the Southern Railway System makes available 
to shippers and receivers a modern, complete rail service 
under one management that connects all these important 
gateway cities: 

MEMPHIS, E. ST. LOUIS, CINCINNATI, 

LOUISVILLE and WASHINGTON (Potomac Yard) 
with all these great Southern ports: 

NEW ORLEANS, MOBILE, JACKSONVILLE, 

BRUNSWICK, SAVANNAH, CHARLESTON, 

MOREHEAD CITY and NORFOLK 


SOUTHERN RA 
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eight major Gulf 
and Atlantic ports 
7 in the South. 


Put this far-reaching transportation system with its 


modern methods, facilities and equipment to work for 


you next time you're shipping to, from or within the South. 


You'll find Southern’s vast 8,100-mile rail network 
offers efficient, dependable, all-weather transportation 
between the South’s great coastal cities, its commercial 
inland centers and its busy gateway cities to and from the 
rest of America. 


ILWAY SYSTEM 
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missioner of the Green Bay Area 
Chamber of Commerce, who partic- 
ularly emphasizes maintenance of com- 
petitive connections. B. M. Bonham, 
TM, Wire Rope division, American 
Chain & Cable Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 
also favors “some mergers,” but feels 
communities now having rail service 
“should continue to be served by at 
least one carrier.” 

Several respondents use their Poll 
ballots to comment on the type of mer- 
ger they favor. G. W. Albertson, gen- 
eral traffic manager, F. W. Woolworth 
Co., New York, suggests, for example, 
that “the ideal situation might be where 
weak lines are gradually absorbed by 
stronger, rather than strong lines mer- 
ging, where each previously operated 
successfully.” 


End-on-End Mergers Favored 


C. B. Culpepper, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Atlanta Freight 
Bureau—acknowledging that he is “in 
direct contrast to the prevailing train 
of thought”’—favors “end-on-end mer- 
gers of lines operating in different 
classification territories.” Such mergers, 
he says, would “obliterate territorial 
boundaries and thus change forever one 
of the most pronounced deterrents to 
proper and equitable rate-making, i.e., 
divisions.” 

E. J. Hanson, traffic director of the 
Grand Forks, N.D., CofC, agrees with 
Mr. Culpepper. “Railroads,” he says, 
“seem to be thinking about mergers in 
terms of encircling a given area. I won- 
der if they couldn’t do a better job if 
they thought in terms of end-to-end 
mergers.” 

As to management of merged lines 
(Question No. 2 in the Poll), there is, 
as stated above, some fear that consoli- 
dations may produce companies too 
big to be efficiently operated. 

“Too large a railroad eliminates the 
personal touch and depreciates service 
to some extent,” says J. L. Miller, gen- 
eral traffic manager, Birdsboro Corp., 
Birdsboro, Pa. “Generally,” adds J. W. 
Cassell, district traffic manager for 
Reynolds Metals at Sheffield, Ala., 
“medium to small lines give more spe- 
cialized service, are more flexible, and 
give faster and better information.” 

On the other hand, S. L. Parker, traf- 
fic manager, Pacific Lumber Co., Sco- 
tia, Calif., feels “the large western lines 
have given ample proof that mere size 
does not preclude good management.” 

Others say that “bigness,” in itself, 
is no deterrent to efficient management. 
The controlling factors are not size, 


but “caliber and initiative,’ or “en- 
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lightenment,” according, respectively, 
to J. C. Cottee, general traffic manager, 
Glidden Co., Cleveland, and Mel York, 
traffic manager, E. W. Bliss Co., Salem, 
Ohio. 

A. S. Daviau, traffic manager, Men- 
nen Co., Morristown, N.J., thinks “fear 
of loss of business to more efficient rail- 
roads” would keep management alert. 
And E. F. Mundy, director of traffic, 
National Biscuit Co., New York, sug- 
gests that “intensified management 
training” would help staffs of consoli- 
dated railroads “to cope with the larger 
problems ahead.” 

What seems to be the general con- 
census of industrial traffic opinion on 
railroad mergers is perhaps best sum- 
med up in two final quotations, one 
from D. M. Daly, director of traffic, 
Bristol-Myers Products division, Hill- 
side, N.J., and one from C. D. Duffy, 
general traffic manager, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., Pittsburgh: 

Mr. Daly says: “I would much prefer 
that the company I represent be served 
by a smaller number of financially 
stronger carriers. . . . There is no lack 
of freight. The problem is a_ super- 
abundance of carriers both in the rail 
and common motor carrier field. The 
paralleling and overlapping of service 
results in the forging ahead of the ef- 
ficient and well-organized; the falling 
behind of the inefficient and poorly 
managed. 

“Unfortunately, rates are fixed with 
a view to keeping the unorganized 
group in business, rather than providing 
a fair return for the efficient. . . . Mer- 
ger and consolidation may not be the 
cure-all. However, they do appear to 
offer the possibility of lower fully-dis- 
tributed and out-of-pocket costs with 
better service and lower rates.” 

Mr. Duffy says: “Railroad manage- 
ments should take all practical 
forms of action that will increase their 
return on investment, make their com- 
panies stronger financially, prevent 
further erosion of profitable traffic, ad- 
just plant to today’s needs, and obtain 
the optimum combination of service, 
equipment and pricing that will bes! 
serve the public. Mergers appear to 
represent one important means for 
reaching these goals. Yet, until further 
experience is obtained, I think mergers 
should generally be between carriers 
in the same territories; should maintain 
competition of two lines between the 
maximum practical number of major 
tonnage-producing cities, and should 
not result in companies more than twice 
as large as the country’s biggest cur- 
rent systems, because of possible loss 
of efficient managerial controls.” 
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ROTARY DUMPER turns hop- 
per cars upside down. Dumper 
is controlled by operator (at 
left). Two-way radio provides 
communications between dump- 
er operator and engineer of 
the switching locomotive push- 
ing cars onto dumper. 


DUMPER OPERATOR has 
radio contact with switcher 
that “inches” hopper cars on- 
to the dumper. TV _ screens 
give him picture of coal pile 
to aid operator in controlling 
derrick used in coal-piling op- 
eration. 








TV, Radio Aid Coal Dumping 


At the Public Service Electric and 
Gas Co.’s new generating station in 
Bergen, N.J., one man controls the 
thawing, weighing, and dumping of 
cars, the coal crusher, the swing boom 
(which delivers coal to the storage 
pile), and the conveyor belting attend- 
ant to these operations. TV monitors 
and radio are necessary aids to his 
work. General Electric two-way radio 
provides communications between the 
dumper operator and the company’s 
100-ton GE diesel switcher shoving cars 
into the Heyl and Patterson dumper. 
The radio is used extensively, even to 
giving “inching” instructions to the 
engineman. The radio antenna is 
mounted in front of the picture window 
inside the building. After dumping, the 
coal passes through a crusher and then 
is delivered to the coal pile by a der- 
rick-like swing boom. This boom is out 
of the range of the operator’s direct 
vision, so he depends on two General 
Precision Laboratory TV monitors. One 
is mounted on the swing boom for a 
close-up view; the other is mounted 
farther away on a stationary support 
for an overall view. Levers in front of 
the TV screen control boom movement 
left-right and up-down. The plant, 
which can burn either natural gas or 
coal, uses about 80 cars of coal per day 
when fully coal burning. PSE&G 
tracks connect with the NYC’s West 
Shore. 
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Baltimore & Ohio 
Extends TOFCEE 


The B&O has extended its TOFCEE 
(piggyback) service to eastern Penn- 
sylvania points served by the Reading. 
The new coordinated service to such 


| cities as Reading and Harrisburg will 


provide third-morning delivery to cer- 


| tain western stations. 


Milwaukee 
Regional Data Office 
Has opened a regional office at 40 
N. Frances St., Madison, Wis., to han- 


| dle freight accounting and billing for 
| shippers formerly serviced by station 


agencies in Madison and 113 other 


| points in Wisconsin and Illinois. 


Missouri Pacific 


Port Handbook 


The third edition of the “Handbook 
of Ports Served by Missouri Pacific 
Railroad” is being distributed. The 
handbook describes the physical setup 
at each Gulf of Mexico port served by 
the MP. Copies are available from the 
office of J. N. Sanders, MP foreign 
freight traffic manager, Missouri Paci- 


| fic Bldg., St. Louis 3, Mo. 


Traffic Publications 


PURECO CO» BLAST CHILLING. 6 p:ges, 
diagrams, tables. Pure Carbonic Co., Dept. RA, 
Form ADPC 46A, 150 East 42nd St., New York 
17. 

Describes use of carbon dioxide liquid 


| for obtaining desired shipping tempera- 


tures quickly and economically after load- 


| ing (RA, June 27, p. 62). 


LINK-BELT CAR SHAKER. 6 pages, illustra 


| tions, diagrams. Link-Belt Co., Dept. PR-RA, 
Folder 2745, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1. 


Describes operation of shaker mechan- 
ism designed for hourly unloading of 8-10 


| hopper-bottom cars. 


MARKING RULE CARD. 11 by 17 in. Proper 


| Marking Assn., Dept. RA, Form MR-60, Box 537, 
| Carbondale, Ill. 


Printed in four colors on heavy card 


| stock, for hanging in shipping rooms, this 


card outlines rail and truck marking 
rules; also export and military marking 


| specifications. 


TOTE—A COMPLETE SYSTEM TO SOLVE 
YOUR BULK MATERIAL HANDLING PROBLEMS. 
32 pages, illustrations, diagrams, specification 
tables. Tote System, Dept. RA, Catalog 8, 
Beatrice, Neb. 

Details all ramifications of the Tote 
system of shipping and storing both dry 
and liquid materials in portable bins de- 
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Some jobs need a 
SPECIALIST 
For your shipping needs 


calla 


COTTON BELT 
FREIGHT SPECIALIST 


We make it an “‘extra point” 
to give you those many services 


that mean better shipping for you! 


7 —"™ Cc —" 
» oS ah a S&S 





Locating 
GROUND LINE 
POLE DECAY 


is often tricky 


Bis ed ae ; 
... but OSMOSE 

Inspectors Spot it, 
Stop it, every time 


When it comes to locating decay 
symptoms, there’s a world of differ- 
ence between inspection methods. All 
OSMOSE Inspectors are permanent 
employees, specially trained and 
alert to locate hidden trouble areas 
which might easily escape less- 
experienced operators. 


And the OSMOSE treatment is 
equally thorough. If decay is pres- 
ent, all infected areas are carefull 
chipped away, using a special, 
Osmose-designed tool. The remain- 
ing circumference is accurately 
checked to determine safe load-bear- 
ing limitations. Then, liberal quan- 
tities of OSMOPLASTIC and the 
extra wrap-around protection of 
OSMOSHIELD are applied by men 
who know their jobs and take pride 
in their work. In the past 20 years, 
over 5,000,000 poles received this ef- 
fective, long-lasting treatment. 


If you want Inspection and Treat- 
ment that leaves nothing undone to 
keep every older pole safe and sound 
on the b, for less than 5% of re- 
placement cost, get the full facts 
about the Osmose method. Write: 
Osmose Wood Preserving Co. of 
Ame i, Inc., 981 Ellicott Street, 


WF) 
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Panel Discusses Ways to 


Improve Detector Efficiency 


Hotbox detector efficiency ranges 
from 50 to 90%, although most detec- 
tors have an efficiency range between 
60 and 80%, according to a panel at 
the recent Signal Section convention. 
Detector efficiency is defined as the 
number of cars found to have hot- 
boxes compared to the number of 
cars indicated to have abnormal journal 
temperatures. Other conclusions of the 
panel: 

The change from waste to pad lubri- 
cators is not expected to materially 
change indications, except that pad- 
equipped journals have a sharp rise in 
temperature at start of run, but quickly 
drop back to normal temperatures. This 
is attributed to the failure of the pad 
to lubricate at start. 

The detectors are maintained by the 
signal maintainer in whose territory the 
equipment is located. In some instances 
this means that one man will maintain 
the scanners and another the recorder. 

Some difficulty has been experienced 
from lightning, but this has been solved 
by proper use of lightning arresters 
and using a relay to short the galvano- 
meter coil except while recording. 

Seasonal adjustments are necessary, 
raising gain in summer and lowering 
gain in winter. 

It is not advisable to mount the scan- 
ners on the track ties. A railroad which 
has done this has instituted a program 
of relocating the scanners on pedestals. 
Where rail raising is great (4-5 in.) due 
to severe cold, it might be desirable 
to sacrifice equipment life and increase 
maintenance by attaching the scanners 
directly to the rail. Most thought a usa- 
ble indication could still be obtained 
with a rail raise of five inches with 
the scanners mounted on a pedestal 
apart from the track structure. A sup- 
plier stated that equipment would be 
subjected to 100G’s mounted directly 
on the rail and 35G’s mounted on the 
ties, both severe accelerations. 

Hotbox detector equipment could be 
made fail-safe, but only at a greatly 
increased cost. Failures and partial fail- 
ures are best determined by analyzing 
the tape. 

Equipment is being developed 
by the suppliers that will provide a 
measure of self-checking for automatic 
alarm system. An indication will be 
provided to indicate to train crew or 
operator that the equipment is not 
functioning correctly. 

Various maintenance programs con- 
tained these features: Tubes checked 
for low emission each month; special 
test force checks voltages and adjust- 
ments each month, complete check ev- 
ery three months. 




















or canned sardines 


The better way 
is Santa Fe 


No matter what you ship 
call the nearest Santa Fe 
Traffic Office and let 
the longest railroad in 
our nation go to work 
for you. 


Aw 


anta Fe 
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No matter how good a “pro” gets... whether it’s 
in golf, big league ball, or shipping... he keeps 
trying to improve. He is always searching for ways 
to improve his skill and to do his job more effec- 


tively and efficiently. 


As a transportati pro,” you're also looking for 
faster, better and more economical ways to handle 


your shipments just as we are on the T&P. 


T&P folks are always ready to pool their experi- 
ence with yours so as to aid you in providing the 
kind of transportation that keeps satisfied custom- 


ers satisfied, Cooperating with our customers is one 





of those things to which everybody on the T&P 


is intensely dedicate d. 
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FCC Reaffirms RR Microwave 


® The Story at a Glance: The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission’s 
latest microwave order indicates the 
commission will continue its policy of 
licensing point-to-point railroad micro- 
wave systems. The order also reaffirmed 
the commission’s previous conclusion 
that there is adequate frequency space 
available to support the liberalized pol- 


icy for the licensing of private micro- 
wave systems, There are facts in the 
record, the FCC said, tending to indi- 
cate there will be no substantial adverse 
economic effects on communications 
common carriers because of the liberal- 
ized licensing policy. FCC has issued 
the first of a series of amendments to 
implement its microwave order. 


THE BOOM 


ON CLIMBING 
FORK-LIFT TRUCK 
MAINTENANCE 
COsTS 


Convert to Suburban Propane Motor Fuel 


Suburban Propane (LP-Gas) is the ideal motor fuel for fork-lift trucks. 
ke gasoline, it enters engine cylinders completely vaporized. There 


liquid to wash down cylinder walls . . 
no crankcase sludge. 


| dilution 


. no carbon deposits . . . 


Engines stay clean and, therefore, last longer. Maintenance costs are 


reduced 50% oil life is tripled . 


. engine performance is quiet and 


Propane Motor Fuel Service offers you your choice of supply 


Cylinder Exchange in which you are supplied with full cylinders 


n. exchange for empty ones 


Bulk Storage Supply in which you fill your own cylinders from 


bulk storage on your premises 


Your Suburban Propane Gas Service representative will be pleased to 
give you complete details. Look in the yellow pages of your phone book 


Tor 


SUBURBAN PROPANE 


GAS SERVICE 


General Offices 


Whippany, N.J. 


the nearest Suburban Propane office. 





¥ ea 
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In its recent microwave ruling, the 
Federal Communications Commission 
said it is not “closing the door for all 
time on the arguments of the communi- 
cations common carriers” against great- 
ly broadened license eligibility for pri- 
vate point-to-point microwave radio 
systems. The ruling reaffirmed the com- 
mission’s policy ruling of slightly more 
than a year ago in its study of fre- 
quency allocations above 890 mc (Doc- 
ket No. 11866). 

Curbs are put on the cooperative 
use of private microwave systems pro- 
viding that such authorizations “will not 
be issued except for (1) persons eligi- 
ble in the police, fire, highway mainte- 
nance, local government, and forestry 
conservation service, (2) the so-called 
right-of-way companies, like pipelines, 
and railroads, and (3) other organiza- 
tions whose rates and charges are reg- 
ulated by a government entity... . 

“While we cannot say for certain 
what the net effect the proposed liber- 
alized licensing would have upon the 
(communications common) carriers and 
the public, there are sufficient facts in 
the record which tend to indicate that 
there will be no substantial adverse eco- 
nomic effects.” 

The commission said it “should like 
to emphasize that we are in agreement 
with the carriers that the establishment 
of private communication systems will 
result in the loss to the carriers of some 
message toll and private line revenues 
represented by some of the traffic which 
would be handled over such private sys- 
tems. It is another matter, however, to 
conclude that the probable economic 
losses will be of such a nature and 
magnitude, when viewed in relation to 
the total resources and communications 
market of the communications common 
carrier industry, as to impair the abili- 
ty of the industry to furnish an ade- 
quate nationwide service at reasonable 
charges.” 

The FCC made clear that “all users” 
of frequencies which might be useful 
for space communications in the future 
“are put on notice that, if future de- 
velopments in space communications 
should warrant, they may be required 
to shift frequencies or otherwise modify 
existing authorizations to meet possible 
requirements for space communications 
needs.” 

In sharp contrast to its finding that 
the common carriers had not shown 
economic injury with sufficient specifici- 
ty, the FCC concluded that there is a 
need for private systems, although “the 





Over Thirty Years of Dependable Service 


| showings in some cases as to need were 
_|| weak.” (Continued on page 64) 
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How 10 reduce wheel costs 


O 





LIFE 100% © MILES 


COST 100% COST 


LIFE 200% MILES 


COST 125% COST BONUS oe) 





LIFE 275% MILES 


COST 140% 


EDGEWATER TWO-WEAR AND MULTIPLE-WEAR 


rolled steel wheels 


Not only do Edgewater rolled-steel wheels provide a substantial per- 
mile cost saving, but also an extra measure of safety They are made 
on the world’s most powerful circular rolling mill. The Edgewater 
process produces wheels that are tough and hard — give long life 
under heavy loads and high speeds. 


If you are looking for savings, here’s a good place to start! 


EDGEWATER STEEL COMPANY 


P.0. Box 478, Pittsburgh 30, Penna. 
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RR MICROWAVE (Continued from page 62) 


recently issued order on this micro- 
wave docket (No. 11866). Where rail- 
road microwave is concerned, abstracts 
of the amendments are given: 

(1) Make the microwave frequency 
band 6575-6875 me assignable to pri- 
vate users on the same eligibility basis 
as is now provided for mobile opera- 
tions in the several safety and special 
radio services; 

(2) State that the non-availability of 
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common carrier facilities is not a con- 
dition of eligibility for private use of 
these microwave facilities; and 

(3) That the band 6575-6875 mc 
will be available in the business radio 
service for intercity closed circuit ed- 
ucational television, on a case-by-case 
basis, upon a complete and specific fac- 
tual showing wherein, apart from eco- 
onomic considerations, it is not feasible 
to utilize frequencies above 10,000 mc 
for such operations. 


‘Dry’ Message Duplication 
Saves Money for CMStP&P 

Duplicating Teletype messages by 
the dry Jiazo process saves the Mil- 
waukee Road over $1,500 in one office 
alone. The new method also saves ap- 
proximately $3,000 yearly on teletype- 
writer ribbons. The process is used in 
the road’s offices over the country. 

Like most railroads, the CMStP&P 
used the hectograph ribbon on Tele- 
type machines for printing hard copies 
of messages and other telegraph traf- 
fic. From these, additional copies were 
made, using a motor-driven gelatin 
duplicator. The CMStP&P began look- 
ing for a cheaper method and one that 
was not so messy. 

The hectograph ribbon, gelatin du- 
plicator method was a source of com- 
plaints because of odors arising from 
the gelatin rolls, stains leading to laun- 
dry bills for those who handled large 
files of original copies, and allergies 
caused by hectograph ink. As the manu- 
facture of the machines used by the 
Milwaukee Road was discontinued sev- 
eral years ago, repairs because of ma- 
chine breakdowns were costly. 

After much study of available du- 
plicating processes, the railroad se- 
lected the dry diazo process using 
Ozalid equipment. Working with paper 
manufacturers and the Ozalid Division 
of General Aniline & Film Corp., a 
satisfactory translucent paper was de- 
veloped which was less expensive than 
the paper previously used. The road 
also found a_ new _ teletypewriter 
ribbon that was suitable for use with 
the Ozalid process. The new ribbons 
last longer, and cost more than $5 less 
per dozen, than hectograph ribbons. 

Hard copies of reports, messages and 
other multiple-addressed printer traffic 
are torn off the teletypewriter and 
placed on top of the duplicating paper. 
Both fed into the Ozamatic ma- 
chine, which produces the original and 
a duplicate in a few seconds. Such docu- 
ments as engineers’ estimates, requisi- 
tions, reports, letters, are reproduced 
on the Ozamatic machine. 


are 
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with 20,000 gallon capacity gives you 
double the payload of conventional 
tank cars...four times the highway 
truck maximum. This super capacity 
means lower shipping and handling 
costs right down the line. 


The MARK-20—flagship of North 
American’s growing tank car fleet — 
assures you the finest in safe, smooth, 
low-cost shipping at your service full 
time... with no capital investment on 
your part. We will custom-build this 
advanced car to your specifications. 


For full information on the MARK-20 
...or help in using rail shipping 
logistics to cut distribution costs... 
call or write today. Standard MARK-20 
cars are available for immediate 
leasing: NORTH AMERICAN 

CAR CORPORATION, 

231 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, 
FInancial 6-0400. 
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Piggyback and Containerization cars and services » Tank cars, up to 20,000 gallon MARK-20 car + Dri-Protecto, 
refrigerator, covered hopper and livestock cars + Sag Junction Terminal storage on Ulinois Waterway 
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the fastest, | 
safest and | 
surest way to... 
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a Leakproof 
Hose | 
Connection | 


PuUNCH-LOK 
HOSE CLAMPS 


Write for catalog and prices 





Dept. ©. 321 North Justine Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 


LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS SINCE 1900 
by Walter A. Lucas 


This brand-new, picture-packed book presents 
the fascinating lore and little-known details of 
American and Canadian locomotives and cars 
since the late °90’s. Every railroad man will want 


a personal copy of this beautiful volume. 


Big 814 x 11 inch pages! Hundreds of rare photo- 


graphs, plans and detailed drawings. 


The contents of the book have come out of rare 
book collections, out-of-print cyclopedias and the 
author’s own, almost priceless, personal photo 
files. Whether you are looking for information on 
the Erie Triplex-type mallet locomotive or the 
high-speed Atlantic-type passenger locomotive 
used in the early part of the century, you are sure 
to find thousands of interesting details in this 


unusual publication. 


Contents: Steam Locomotives and Tenders. Elec- 
Diesel-Electric 
Freight Cars: Box, Refrigerator, Stock, Flat, 


tric Locomotives. Locomotives. 


Cabooses, etc. Passenger Cars. 


Cloth bound, $5 per copy. 


Simmons-Boardman Pub. Corp. 
Dept. RA 10-31 
30 Church Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send a copy of LOCOMOTIVES AND CARS 
SINCE 1900. I enclose herewith my remittance of $5. 
If not completely satisfied, | may return this book 


within 10 days’ receipt for full refund. 
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Another important announcement to railroad operating and maintenance officers... 


\ 


Newly developed tester analyzes quantity 
and pattern of injector nozzle fuel spray! 
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whic h can 


uel washing 


of cylinder walls with consequent piston 


ring and cylinder wear and dilution of 


crankcase lubricating oil. 

Now railroads can thoroughly examine 
an important aspect of injector nozzle per- 
formance. The device which permits this 
is the new Mobil Injector Nozzle Spray 
Tester. 

Sometimes referred to as the “milking 


machine”’ or “‘octopus’’ because of its ap- 


ame amounts of fuel, with the center graduate practically empty. 
ore or less fuel than the others, it indicates that the nozzle as a 


lacement. 


pearance, this Mobil Injector Nozzle Spray 
Tester provides a means to analyze both 
the quantity and distribution of the fuel 
delivered by an injector nozzle. Thus, it is 
now possible to obtain valuable informa- 
tion on injector condition in addition to 
that provided by the necessary “pop,” 
“target” and “‘flow’’ tests. 

The Mobil Injector Nozzle Spray Tester 
consists of a metal cup that fits over the 
nozzle. This cup has holes around its cir- 
cumference so located that each hole is 
aligned with an orifice in the nozzle—e.g.., 
a 10-hole nozzle requires a 10-hole cup. 
Thus there is an outlet corresponding to 
each nozzle orifice. From each of these 
outlets, a tube leads to an individual cali- 
brating graduate. A bottom, central drain 
is also provided and any fuel discharged 
from this drain is measured as well. 

The injector nozzle to be tested is placed 
on a calibrating stand and the Mobil In- 
jector Nozzle Spray Tester applied. The 
fuel pump should be a standard, calibrated 
pump. As the nozzle begins to deliver fuel, 
the discharge from each orifice is collected 
in its corresponding graduate. If the injec- 
tor is dribbling, or if an orifice is delivering 
a misdirected or too wide a spray, some, or 
all, of the fuel misses the outlet in the cup 
and is collected in the center drain grad- 
uate. At completion of the test, all orifice 
graduates should contain approximately 
equal amounts of fuel with the center drain 
graduate being practically empty. 

The tester shown is for use on injectors 
operated by separate fuel pumps. A print 
of the shop drawing is available upon re- 
quest. A similar tester could readily be de- 
signed for use with unit injectors. 

This tester is another development in a 
continuing Mobil program to help rail- 
roads utilize fuels and lubricants more ef- 
fectively. Another example of Mobil Re- 
search which goes beyond fuels and lubri- 
cants for the benefit of the railroad industry. 


Gate A Rael, 


RAILROAD DEPARTMENT MANAGER 











Mobil 


MOBIL OIL COMPANY, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Ill. » 150 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. RAILROAD PRODUCTS 
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The AutoPacker is a self-contained, 
self-powered diesel-electric unit. It is 
operated by drivers from inside the 
autos, with all motions safety-monitored 
to prevent the elevator from rising or 
falling while an auto is being driven on 
or off. Levels are pre-selected and 
reached by pushing a button from 
inside the auto, while an emergency 
button will stop the elevator at any 
point. An hydraulic model is also avail- 
able. Pacific Coast Engineering Co., 
Dept. RA, Oak & Clement Sts., Ala- 
meda, Calif. 
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Twin 20 Containers 


1 


er-container 
t units can be 
tween road, rail 
the new “Twin 
any flat car or 
car by over- 
truck, or by 
For crane or 
ind under- 
nped from the 


tainer. They are 





then moved to the rear of the unit, 
where they are impaled and locked on 
two projecting arms of the undercon- 
struction. After the containers have 
been rolled or lifted off, the supports 
and underconstruction remain locked 
in upright position, ready to be towed 
away by tractor or to receive another 
unit. 

The new units can be stacked 
six-high, and fitted with insulation and 
refrigeration equipment. Fruehauf 
Trailer Co., Dept. RA, Detroit 32, 
Mich. 


Two-Compartment Trailer 


A two-compartment trailer can haul 
frozen foods and fresh produce at the 
same time under different temperatures. 
The trailer has a sliding bulkhead to 
divide the interior into two compart- 
ments; and a single refrigeration unit 
which will provide sub-zero tempera- 
tures in one compartment and low tem- 
perature or heat in the other. Great 
Dane Trailers, Dept. RA, Savannah, 
Ga., or Thermo King Corp., Dept. RA 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Car Shaker 


A new one-man shaker utilizes low- 
frequency vibration for unloading bulk 
materials from hopper bottom cars at 
a rate of 8 to 10 per hour. Mounted 
anywhere along the car, with a fixed 
or traveling hoist, the shaker transmits 
vibration to the top of the car sides, 
parallel to the horizontal axis and in 
the direction of maximum strength, 
with no undesirable sidewise movement. 
Link-Belt Co., Dept. RA, Prudential 
Plaza, Chicago 1. 
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The Customer is Always Appreciated ! 





On Coast Line we appreciate our customers and believe in telling 
them so. That’s why we’re lettering ‘‘Thanks for Using Coast Line’”’ 
big and bold on all the new boxcars we've ordered for delivery in 1960. 


These box cars, already rolling out of the assembly shops, are part of 
a total order placed this year for 2,000 new freight cars of 

every type. Because they’re all designed with our customers in mind, 
these cars in themselves are another way of saying “‘thanks for 
shipping Coast Line.” We appreciate you and your patronage, and we 
will continue working to tailor our services and facilities to your 
individual shipping needs. Call on us soon, won’t you? 











. 


Thanks for Using Coast Line” 


ATLANTIC 


COAST LINE sri te 


Southeast Coastal 6 
RAILROAD 
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MODERN 


concrete 








On the new 703-foot Salkehatchie River trestle... 


Atlantic Coast Line saved $69,000 
with slabs and piles of prestressed concrete 





ine trains cross the Salkehatchie And prestressed concrete means less weight for the 
ssee, S. C., at unrestricted speeds same load-carrying capacity, hence greater ease of 
t major prestressed concrete slab bridge erection. 
in the United States. It replaces a Low upkeep costs bring more savings. Concrete 
ind a creosoted timber trestle. needs no painting to prevent rust. Prestressed con- 
timated savings in initial cost comes crete is setting a new pattern for trestles—for the 
luction methods in prestressing that Atlantic Coast Line and for other railroads across 
struction is easier with prestressed the country. Free technical literature on request. 
ithstand real driving punishment. (U.S. and Canada only.) 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION Dept. 10e-26, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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MARKET OUTLOOK glance 
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For the Week ended 
District 1960 
Eastern 92,204 
Allegheny 105,543 
Pocahontas 53,090 
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New Equipment 


FREIGHT-TRAIN CARS 


®& Canadian National—Expects delivery in November of 300 
insulated, heated box cars from Canadian Car. The cars will have 
underslung, thermostatically controlled methanol heaters. 


& Great Northern——Capital expenditure program for 1961 in- 
cludes acquisition of 760 new freight cars, all equipped with roller 
bearings, 25 highway trailers, 62 multi-level auto racks. The $22- 
million program also includes rebuilding 18 diesel locomotives, two 
line-change projects and installation of additional CTC. Included in 
the freight car program are 500 50-ft box cars with 6-ft slide and 8-ft 
plug doors, to be built at company shops at St. Cloud, Minn.; 50 40-ft 
box cars with cushion underframes and 9-ft doors; 10 all-steel ca- 
booses; 100 special type cars; and 100 50-ft mechanical refrigerator 
cars with load dividers for GN subsidiary, Western Fruit Express. 


& North American Car.—Ordered seven 70-ton flats from Pullman- 
Standard, not from General American as previously reported (RA, 
Oct. 24, p. 24). 


PASSENGER-TRAIN CARS 


® New York City Transit Authority —Will purchase an additional 
60 subway cars for the BMT line with $7,400,000 allocated for that 
purpose last week. Delivery of 490 BMT cars already on order will 
begin Nov. 15 (RA, Sept. 5, p. 35). 


PIGGYBACK 


& Louisville & Nashville—Ordered 53 bi-level and 125 tri-level 
auto racks (for installation on 85-ft flats assigned L&N by Trailer 
Train) and four movable loading ramps for terminal installation at 
Louisville, Atlanta, Memphis and New Orleans. The auto racks are 
being furnished by Dana Corp., Detroit Division, and the loading ramps 
are being purchased from Buck Equipment Corp., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Orders & Deliveries 


& Orders Increase-—Orders were placed in September 1960 for 
2,061 new freight cars, compared with 1,343 in August. September 
1959 orders totaled 943. Deliveries in September totaled 4,265, com- 
pared with 4,124 in August and 2,605 in September 1959. The back- 
log of cars on order and undelivered as of Oct. 1, 1960, was 21,662, 
compared with 23,866 on Sept. 1 and 35,626 on Oct. 1, 1959. 


Ordered Delivered Undelivered 
Type Sept. 1960 Sept. 1960 Oct. 1, 1960 
Box—Plain 450 1,169 5,319 
Box—Auto 0 0 200 
Flat 899 484 2,507 
Gondola 30 461 3,438 
Hopper 0 1,425 5,281 
Cov, Hopper 234 96 578 
Refrigerator 100 305 2,972 
Tank 338 265 1,056 
Cabcose 0 25 96 
Other 10 35 215 


Total 2,061 4,265 21,662 
Car Builders 2,050 2,894 9,844 
Railroad Shops 1 1,371 11,818 





Railroaders Get Together in Rio 


American Railway 
Oct. 12 in Rio de 
program en- 

a week of 
technical papers 
ongress from the 
can countries; fol- 
f looking over some 
nd railway equip- 
in extensive 
equipment at 

dup of the Con- 
Oct. 27 at a 

tes in Brasilia, 

by President 


vernment’s official del- 
readed President Dan- 
AAR. Other official 

ICC Commis- 

PRR Operating 

Newell, R. C. 
Dispatchers, and 

Railway Age. 

is “technical 

Clark 


President 


Hungerford and Public Relations Di- 
rector M. M. Pomphrey of the Frisco; 
William Speicher and Walter Crom- 
well of GE (replacing James C. 
Rhoads, who died on shipboard while 
enroute to Rio); Richard Terrell, Ar- 
thur Gasparini, and E. H. Newcomer 
of EMD; Cyrus Hankins of Wine Rail- 
way Appliance; Mark Downes of 
Timken; S. Mendez of W. H. Miner; 
K. N. Heimbach of GRS; F. Richter 
of Modern Railroads; H. Ashton, re- 
tired Commerce Department transpor- 
tation specialist; L. J. Kiernan and 
T. E. MacMannis of the government’s 
ICA organization; D. Boutilier of the 
military transportation department; 
Albert Beatty, assistant public relations 
vice president, AAR; Byron Nupp of 
the Commerce Department (secretary 
to the delegation); William Saunders, 
Washington transportation consultant; 
and J. H. Crimmins and C. Nolan of 
the State Department. There were a 
number of additional representatives 
from the U. S., mostly from the rail- 


way supply industry, bringing the 
total U. S. contingent to more than 30. 

Total registration of all participants 
—about half of them from the host 
country, Brazil—exceeded 400, mak- 
ing this the best attended Congress 
yet to be held. 

The language barrier at these rail- 
way Congresses has been largely over- 
come—thanks to constantly more 
skilled instantaneous translations and 
telephonic head-phones equipped with 
a dial by means of which the hearer 
can select the language of his choice. 

The Congress got under way Oct. 
12, with addresses by Public Works 
Minister Admiral E. Amaral Peixoto, 
Congress Chairman J. F. Capistrano 
do Amaral, and Chairman Eduardo 
Huergo (Argentina) of the Congress 
Association’s Permanent Commission. 

Minister Amaral Peixoto empha- 
sized the necessity of planning the var- 
ious types of transportation so that 
they complement, rather than conflict 

(Continued on page 75) 
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ECONOMY vs. MONOPOLY—Making freight rates ac- 
cording to the traditional 

lities was characterized as “mono- 
pricing” by Traffic Consultant 
Pittsburgh in a talk he gave to 
ransportation management course 

rates which ignore tradition, but 

ind competition, he calls “eco- 


road people and “persons with ex- 
in traffic’ tend to support the 
vhile newcomers tend to favor the 


s to fit costs should by no means 

went on to say. “Everyone who 

osition, not fully justified by costs, 
ht to keep such position.” 


FORETELLING ACCIDENTS—I was reading an article 
the other day, by a psy- 

»ver the evidence that many per- 
yns of the sinking with large loss 
litanic on its maiden voyage back 
viggest and fastest ship at the time, 
nsinkable. The psychiatrist reported 
rporting to show that, when bad 
he trains affected usually are carry- 
rage load—suggesting that people 
‘rs delay their travel plans when 


futation of questions like this ought 
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to come easily from the airlines. If a plane cracks up on a 
Wednesday on Flight No. 323, just compare the size of the 
passenger list on the flight that day with the average for 
the same flight on Wednesdays for the preceding month or 
so. If no perceptible falling off occurred on the day of the 
accident, the answer would be a blank. But, if there were 
a decline of 10% from normal, and the same decline were 
noted on other flights where accidents occurred, then you'd 
have, at least, grounds for suspicion. 


THEY’RE ALL DIFFERENT—I've been looking over a 

publication called “Com- 
parisons of Certain Railroad Indicators,” issued by the 
Security Research Bureau, Inc., of Philadelphia. It gives 
percentage comparisons, by principal individual railroads, 
of 1959 revenue with the 1947-49 averages; and similar 
comparisons for ton-miles, revenue per route-mile, origi- 
nated tonnage, operating ratios and so on. 

Most of us get into the habit of generalizing about “the 
railroads,” or the Western or Eastern or Southern railroads, 
and most of this generalizing is inaccurate as applied to 
any one railroad. For example, comparing 1959 with the 
1947-49 average, one Eastern railroad had an increase of 
47.5% in its operating revenue and another suffered a de- 
cline of 30%—with the rest of the roads scattered all the 
way between. One line in the South had a 29% increase 
and another had a drop of almost 30%. In the West the 
range went from a 23% loss to a 38% gain. 

You can say things about “the railroads on the average” 
—but what railroad is average? 
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These 50-foot boxcars are built by Union Pacific 


for better-than-ever service. 


Designed for fast, heavy loading, doors are nine feet 
wide, and floors are stout 2%” thick hardwood. Mech- 
anized load handling is a breeze with these floors and 


doors. 


Nine belt rails run horizontally along the sidewalls, 
with removable bars bridging the doorways, allowing 
locking crossbars to fit loads even across the entrances. 


Doors themselves are plug type, moved easily to open 


or close, and roll neatly into position, yet seal snugly. 


glasswool roof and floors, and 
including doors. 


Insulation is 4” thick 
3” in the ends and 


yw beginning to roll on Union 
you ship in or through the 
that Union Pacific continues 
n freight service. 
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1 Inside length 50°1” 

2 Inside width 9'3” 

3 Cubic Foot Loading 
Capacity 4477 

4 Capacity 135,000 Ibs. 

5 Lead fimit 137,100 tbs. 


6 Light Weight 72,900 Ibs. 


>- 


i 


1 Underframe 70 tons 


8 Roller bearing trucks 70 tons 


9 9 belt rails each side, floor 
to ceiling 


10 2 Sadie eaten ant 8 
ll 20 Deck boards 


Piug-type 9-foot-wide one 
12 piece door, centered 
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The Commission, in permitting the 
railroads to make effective the Ex Parte 
223 freight-rate increases, effective Oct. 
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in rates stated in amounts per ton or 
per car; and varying increases were ap- 
such as 
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million and 


but 
Commission 


stimaie 


would seem to have accounted for 
more than $10 million of the $147 
million which the railroads expected 
to get from all increases proposed. 

The general increase in line-haul 
rates is 0.5 cent per 100 lb where 
rates did not exceed 65 cents per 100 
lb, and one cent per 100 Ib where 
rates exceeded 65 cents. 

In addition to comparable increases 
in rates stated in amounts per ton or 
per car and varying increases applied 
to certain commodities, there were in- 
creases in accessorial charges and a 
proposal to reduce, to a uniform basis 
of five days, the free time allowance 
on cars held at ports for loading or 
unloading. The additional revenue 
sought by the railroads would have 
amounted to a 1.7% increase in annual 
freight revenue, the Commission’s re- 
port said. 

The report, dated Oct. 20, was made 


public Oct. 21—two days after the 
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TOKYO, JAPAN 


for narrow gauge. Now diesel 
train sets of a like design have 
been built, and will go into serv- 
ice next month. Many new types 
of freight cars, matching the ar- 
ray of special equipment on U.S. 
roads, are going into service anti- 
cipating the growth of highway 
competition. 

A new research center at Kuni- 
tachi, outside Tokyo, must be 
one of the best equipped any- 
where. And if foreigners travel 
to the U.S. our railroads 
and research facilities, surely U.S. 
railroaders can well justify a trip 
to Japan to see theirs. Innovation 
is a watchword and many novel 
ideas are under test in the labo- 
ratory and on the road. 

The frosting on the cake is 
their projected super railroad be- 
tween Tokyo and Osaka, sched- 
uled for completion in 1964. 
Trains will cruise at 120 mph 
over a grade-crossing-free electri- 
fied line, incorporating every 
railroad man’s dream come true. 

Japan’s railroads truly 
“something to behold.” 


to see 
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close of oral argument which the 
Commission heard on the question of 
whether or not to suspend the tariffs 
in whole or in part. The Commission 
suspended for seven months, and will 
investigate, the proposed increases in 
minimum charges per car, the new car 
detention and rental charges, the pro- 
posed charge for a third transit, and 
the proposed reduction of free time 
at the ports. 

The Commission suspended 
three other proposals, but authorized 
the railroads to publish, on one day’s 
notice, the items 
involved. the proposed in- 
creases in combination rates, where the 
increase must that which 
would result if such rates were pub 
lished as single factor rates; the pro- 
posed increase on fresh or green fruits 
or vegetables (not cold pack or 
frozen), where the Commission im- 
posed a hold-down, stipulating that the 
increase must not exceed $2 per car; 
and the proposed increase on petroleum 
coke, where an increase of only seven 
cents per ton (the that on 
coal) was authorized. 

The railroads followed through 
promptly to make the required modi- 
fications and, taking advantage of the 
one-day got 
increases effective Oct. 24, too. 

Increases not suspended but placed 
under investigation those applied 
to rates on and iron ore, and to 
switching charges. None of the othe 
investigated by the 


also 


lesser increases on 


These are 


not exceed 


Same as 


notice permission, these 


are 
coal 
increases will be 
Commission. 

As to the car-detention 
and rental charges, these are the 
posals to charge $10 per car per day, 
in addition to demurrage 
charges, for detention of LO covered 
hopper cars equipped with pneumatic 
devices for loading and unloading, and 
$7.50 per car without de 
murrage charges, for industry 
railroad cars for movements in 
nection with plant operations 
Oct. 24, p. 10) 

These handled in the 
report they originally 
published in the Ex Parte 223 tariffs, 
and shipper opposition included 
in presentations on those tariffs. Sub- 
sequently, however, the items were 
withdrawn from Ex Parte 223 and 
published in a separate tariff to which 
the Commission’s suspension order ap- 
plies. It’s Hinsch’s ICC C-177, which 
publishes the detention item for rail- 
roads in all and the rental- 
for-plant-use eastern roads 
only. 
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Santa Fe Gets Rotary Snow Plow 


The Santa Fe ha 
rotary 


first 
snow-re- 


added its 
plow to the road’s 


fleet. Built 


the plow body 


moval lopeka shops, 
red 20,000-gal. 
The 10-ft 


driven by 


steam locomoti' tender, 
diamete1 
four GE 


ered by the mi: 


plow 
716 traction motors pow- 
generator of a 
diesel locomotive coupled behind 


the plow unit peration, the 
mini 


plow, a 


plow train con 


have a 
l 


three it the 


locomot \ nit to 


mum of 
diese] furnish 
electrical ywer to the plow motors, 
unit. 
from the 


of the 


and a propelling 
All units are ontrolled f 
plow cab. On the right side 





cab is the engineer’s station that 
controls the propelling unit or units. 
On the left side is the station that 
controls the plow rotor. Normal full 
speed of the rotor is 120 rpm; maxi- 
mum safe speed is 150 rpm. A 1,350- 
or 1,500-hp diesel unit will supply 
all the power the plow can handle 
safely. Steam to heat the cab and 
supply melting nozzles behind the 
rotor is supplied by a Vapor steam 
generator in the plow unit. Water 
for the generator is carried in a 
1,000-gal. tank, fuel in a 175-gal. 
tank. The plow is 50 ft 4% in. long, 
has a 34 ft. 10 in. wheel base. It 
weighs 73,685 lb. 
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sions Commission 
situation clear- 
suspension of the 
added 

increased rates and charges 
respondents have 
no means of 


later found 


recouping the charges 


lawful. Shippers, on the 


other hand, have an adequate remedy 
under the Interstate Commerce Act 
through reparation proceedings 
Moreover, the petition of the railroads 
and the tariff proposals are conditioned 
upon the stipulation that after full in- 
vestigation refund will be made with 
respect to any rate or charge found 
unreasonable.” 


RAILROADERS GET TOGETHER (Continued from page 


with, each other. This is necessary, he 
order not to nation’s 
resources, but to use them efficiently 
so that they make the maximum pos- 


sible contribution to the country’s 


said, in waste a 
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Chairman Capistrano 
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Opening ceremonies completed, the 
delegates went to work to discuss and 
pass judgment on the 160 technical 
papers submitted for their considera- 
tion. (Fifty-one of these papers came 
from the U. S., under the 
of a “papers committee” of 
P&LE President John 
chairman.) To discuss these papers the 
Congress membership was split up into 
five sections, depending upon subject 
matter. One of the sections—that on 
equipment—was chaired by PRR Vice- 
President Newell, with Richard Terrell 
of EMD as vice-chairman. Each section 
was empowered to dispose of 


auspices 
which 


Barriger was 


papers 
referred to it in several different ways 

thanking the author for his efforts, o1 
recommending the publication of the 
paper as a whole (or in summary 
form). Or, the section could recom- 
mend a paper for one of a rather nu- 
merous list of prizes. 
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First industrial acquisition of MSL 
Industries, Inc. (formerly M&StL 
Railway) Heads & Threads, 
In 1 Chicago-based importer 

distributor, and Universal 
Co., an Evanston, Ill., man- 
fasteners. 
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Rate research is the subject of a 
special RSPA conference sched- 
Chicago’s Knickerbocker 

Nov. 28 29. A day- 
roundtable discussion will 

ilyze the factors in rate re- 

the function in 
yper economic perspective.” 
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44-mile Williams to 
Ariz.) line change is ex- 
ted to be in service by mid- 
New double track re- 

ble running will permit normal 
mph passenger, 
15 mph re- 
This will 
of three-quarters to 

hour on passenger schedules 
id two to three hours on freight 
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Iwo more lubricators, the Southland 
1 the Utility, have been granted 
nditional approval by the AAR 

Mechanical Division. This action 
ngs to a total of eight the num- 
f conditionally approved pads 

d in Supplement 

the AAR Interchange Rules. 
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Philadelphia is extending its city- 
rate commuter pro- 
additional 
The experiment, started two 
lurage commuters 
is expected 
year in 3,500 
s traveling to and 
h periods. The 
new low-fare commuter lines are 
the PRR’s to Torresdale and Man- 

yunk and the Reading’s to Shaw- 


ubs dized cul 
; } ; th 
tO inciude iree 


$s ago to enc 
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C&NW has inaugurated hourly off- 


peak service in an experiment to 
attract more shoppers and mid-day 
riders to its new bi-level Com- 
muter Streamliners. Thirteen week- 
day, four Saturday and six Sunday 
trains are being added on the 
road’s Galena division, serving 
Chicago’s western suburbs, and 
schedules have been revised to 
permit hourly downtown arrivals 
and departures. 


C&NW’s Dakota “400” will be re- 
named the Minnesota “400” fol- 
lowing discontinuance of overnight 
runs between Mankato, Minn., and 
Rapid City, S. D., last week. North 
Western received ICC approval to 
limit this service to Chicago— 
Mankato, operating via Rochester, 
Winona and Madison, Wis. 


Strong uptrend in revenue passenger- 
miles by domestic airlines con- 
tinues. The Bureau of Transport 
Economics & Statistics of ICC re- 
ports “unofficial” 1959 figures 
showing that first-class airline 
flights accounted for 80.8% of the 
combined rail-and-air first-class 
passenger-miles. Air coach pas- 
senger-miles accounted for 47.2% 
of total rail-and-air coach busi- 
ness, excluding commutation. Both 
first-class and coach figures set 
new highs for the air carriers. 


pneumatic end-unloading covered 
hopper car developed by Pullman- 
Standard and Kurth Malting Co. 
for bulk material handling is being 
tested by the brewing industry. 
Unloading tubes 6-in. in diameter 
run from end to end of car, con- 
necting hopper outlets longitudi- 
nally on each side. P-S will offer 
this equipment on all standard 
PS-2 cars with capacities up to 
3,500 cu ft. 


COMING ... 


A policy statement on managerial 
rights has been made by the board 
of directors of the Transportation 
Association of America. Said the 
statement: “The creation, elimi- 
nation, abolishment, or discon- 
tinuance of positions of employ- 
ment is a managerial right that 
should not be subject to collective 
bargaining, and the Railway Labor 
Act, the National Labor Relations 
Act and the Norris-La Guardia 
Act should be amended to define 
and preserve that right.” 


For outstanding contributions to the 
management field, John B. Joynt, 
New York Central vice president 
—management planning, last week 
received the Taylor Key Award 
from the Society for Advancement 
of Management. He is the first 
railroad executive to receive the 
award. Past recipients include 
former President Hoover. 


Third new bridge to be fabricated at 
CNR’s Moncton shops during the 
past year is in the works. The 
latest work is a 70-ft, 60-ton steel 
girder span that, when completed 
and in position, will be more than 
20 ft wide and will have cost close 
to $150,000. Moncton shops is 
the only establishment in the CNR 
system fabricating plate girder 
bridges. All Atlantic region bridge 
repair work is done there. 


Piggyback has come to the Ann 
Arbor with a plan III (ramp-to- 
ramp) service for the movement 
of automobiles from Ann Arbor, 
Mich., to cross-lake ports. Car- 
loadings have doubled original 
estimates on shipments to the 
Twin Cities and the Pacific north- 
west via connections with GB&W, 
C&NW and Burlington. 


PRR Unveils New GE Electrics 


The Pennsylvania last week took the wraps off the first of a fleet of 66 


new high-speed electric freight locomotives being built for the railroad 


by General Electric. A complete report on the new 4,400-hp E-44s will 


appear in Railway Age, Nov. 7. 
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FOR SALE 


REBUILT 
RAILROAD CARS FOR INTERPLANT USE 
GONDOLAS e BOX e FLAT 
ERMAN-HOWELL DIVISION 
LURIA STEEL & TRADING CORP. 
332 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
WEbster 9-0500 











RENT with OPTION 
AMERICAN 
508 CD-1955 
50 ton - 65 ft. boom 
LOCOMOTIVE CRANE 
New Machine Guarantee 
Brokers Protected 
Central Rent-A-Crane, Inc. 


East Chicago, Indiana 








Efca GALV-WELD Femoms 


Lick underframe and all other cor- 
rosion problems forever with Gen- 
uine Galv-Weld. Easily applied. 
Write for details and free sample. 
GALV-WELD PRODUCTS, 
Dept. RA, P. O. Box 1303, Brad- 


enton, Florida. 





FOR SALE 
or 


LEASE 


CABOOSES 


FULLY REPAIRED 


RAIL & INDUSTRIAL 
EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Plant: Landisville, Pennsylvanie 











WANTED 
FUTURE RAILROAD HEAD 


Progressive short line railroad in 
attractive community located in 
southwest area is seeking experi- 
enced man to assist top manage- 
ment officer with a view to gain- 
ing necessary experience to quali- 
fy him to ultimately take over 
a top management position. Chal- 
lenging opportunity for a man 
who has demonstrated initiative. 
imagination, growth potential, 
and ability to assume responsi- 
bility. Experience in labor nego- 
tiations desirable. Not over 45 
years of age; college education 
desirable. 

Send resume of railroad experi- 
ence, personal background, and 
salary requirements to Box 1060, 
RAILWAY AGE, 79 West Mon- 
roe St., Chicago 3, Ill, 


Faster 
From 


(Foster 


Nation's Largest Warehouse Stocks 
RAIL wernt 
MATERIAL 
PIPE, VALVES, FITTINGS 
L. B. FOSTER CoO. 
Pittsburgh 30 - New York 7 - Chicago 4 


Houston 2 - Los Angeles 5 - Atlanta 8 
Cleveland 35 
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SALE OR RENT 
45 & 65 Ton D. E. Locomotives 
6700 CFM Sullivan Syn. Motor 
Compressor, 1250 H.P., 4160 V. 
B. M. WEISS COMPANY 


Girard Trust Bidg. 
Philedelphie 2, 











Looking for a job? 
Looking for a man? 
use this space to 
get reliable leads 
quicker results 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


SECTION 
Railway Age, 30 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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if the AB&C truck line covets a 


ory of traffic being handled largely by 
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railroads are handling exactly how 
commodity. It certainly must be fun 
th railroads—who are not permitted 
gulation to have any secrets. 

uuld correct this inequitable situa- 


urposeless concealment of economi- 
nformation—in the case of regulated 


tation, quite simply, by divulging 
information about individual 
that they so freely divulge about 
individual railroads. And why doesn’t 
equire a 1% waybill sample from 


me 


atment of the different types of 

it the hands of the regulators has 

facets—with railroads invariably 
in on the totem pole. 


Take the matter of cost finding, for instance 
The ICC has taken praiseworthy initiative in de- 
veloping an elaborate system of cost finding appli- 
cable to railroads, and its cost figures on railroad 
operations are freely open to any inquirer. 

The Commission’s cost section, we are advised, 
is developing a similar system of cost finding for 
barge operations but—so told—this 
formula is to be designed to be applied by barge 
lines themselves. None of these barge cost findings 
is to be made public. Thus, the barge lines are 
able to use ICC railroad cost estimates as a critical 
yardstick to apply to proposed railroad rates, but 
the Commission is taking care to protect barge 
lines from letting their cost estimates become a 
matter of public knowledge. 

In the case of the ICC’s railroad cost estimates, 
the ICC’s cost data are kept up-to-date—but 
parallel truck cost estimates, so far, are available 


we are 


for most of the truck rate regions only for several 
years ago. 

We do not for a moment believe the ICC is de- 
liberately playing favorites in its failure to pro- 
vide uniform treatment traffic and cost in- 
formation for the different carriers. The variation 
is, doubtless, explainable by the fact that the 
Commission has been working on the railroads so 
much longer than on the other carriers. However, 
whatever the explanation, there’s no good reason 
for continuing the inequity any longer 


of 


But, even if the ICC did everything in its power 
to put the statistical and cost information on regu- 
lated motor and water carriers on an exact basis 
of equality in the praiseworthy detail with which 
railroad traffic and cost data are made public, 
there would still be an entire lack of any kind of 
dependable information on the traffic handled by 
unregulated barge and motor carriers. As the De- 
partment of Commerce booklet “Rationale of 
Federal Transportation Policy” “Filling 
this significant gap requires a census of transpor- 
tation repeated at intervals.” 

In the interest of improved transportation serv- 
ice and lower costs for the public—and in that of 
an equitable opportunity for railroads to compete 
effectively—government should get busy at once 
to collect and make public exactly the same de- 
tail of traffic and cost information on all forms 
of transportation that it now collects and makes 
public about railroads. 


Says: 
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SYMINGTON SOLLD 
CORPORATION 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S BEST-TRAVELED 


LABORATORIES!.. 


interior of a Symington test car equipped with verti- 
cal and lateral accelerometers (center foreground 
and center background). Weight biocks are changed 
for various loading ynditions, truck action can be 
observed through f r windows at either end, 
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SYMINGTON TEST CARS HAVE LOGGED 
OVER 100,000 MILES TO BRING YOU 
IMPROVED TRUCK DESIGN 


Symington’s road test cars have chalked up more than a 
hundred thousand research miles, most of them in special 
trains running at speeds up to 90 mph. From this research 
has come constantly improved freight truck design offering 
reduced lading damage factors, higher practical speeds, 
and longer operating life with less maintenance. 


Emphasis on research and development is a positive policy 
at Symington. It views the company’s railway products not 
simply as castings—however impressive—but as compo- 
nents having definite functions to perform. Thus they are 
subject to continuous research and testing—to improve 
existing designs and to develop new ones. This policy is 
reflected in the more than 750 patents on railway equip- 
ment granted Symington to date. And of 

these, some 370 are currently unexpired. 
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HOW THIS YARD PAID OFF! 


GRS yard automation—key factor 


Fr er Yard, New York Central System 


® Replaced eight obsolete yards 
® Released 311 a 


@ Moves freight 3 times faster than before 
@ Saves 225,000 car days per year 
res for development @ Saves $4,500,000 operating expenses per year 


Now available — Class-Matic® II— the new, versatile GRS 
system of yard automation can be applied to any configuration of 
hump-end layout, with simple speed selection or full automation. 


GENERAL RAILWAY SIGNAL COMPANY 


ROCHESTER 2, NEW YORK NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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